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N the restau- 
rant, the 
confusion seems 
to be inextrica- 
ble. Everybody 
is seated on 
mats, except the 
waiters, and, 
while each is 
busily engaged 
in eating and 
drinking, in 
nearly every 
circle, all are 
amusing them- 
selves with a 
game of 
draughts, back- 
gammon, or 
some other 
game peculiar 
to the country. 
The restau- 
rant supplies 
the insufficiency 
of the réfresh- 
ments of the 
theatre. A fish 
nicely fried or a 
bowl of hot rice 
is exceptionally 
palatable after 
five or six acts 
of the represen- 
tation. One 
sacrifices with- 
out regret the 
seenes, or the 
piece with 
which one is 
most familiar, 
to the pleasures 
of the table, and 
the dessert is 
prolonged until 
the fOng an- 
nounces the 
grand interlude 
of the gymnasts, 
jugglers, or buf- 
foons. Then the 
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Japanese Feats at Balancing. 





restaurant com- 
pletely changes 
its aspect. The 
people hasten to 
regain their 
places; while 
the dramatic 
authors, their 
literary friends, 
the Mecenases 
and dilettanti of 
the Sibaia, unite 
with their ladies 
in one of the for- 
saken rooms, as 
if their conscien- 
ces would not 
permit them to 
witness the de- 
secration of a 
stage sacred to 
comedy by mak- 
ing it tempora- 
rily a scene for 
the representa- 
tions of gym- 
nasts or jug- 


glers. 


The mounte- 
banks in the ser- 
vice of the Si- 
baia form an in- 
dependent asso- 
ciation in the 
cemedian broth- 
erhood. These 
include the jug- 
glers, the equi- 
librists, and the 
acrobats, of 
whom we have 
an idea from 
the performan- 
ces of the Jap- 
anese troupes 
that have re- 
cently — visited 
the _ principal 
cities of the 
United States. 

The most 
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Japanese Wrestlers. 


extraordinary part of their performances at Yeddo is a series of 
feats executed by means of a false nose, of enormous length, fixed, 
it is impossible to discover how, to the centre of the face. One of 
the chiefs, for example, lies down on his back, and has a boy placed 
on the end of his false nose, who stands on one foot, and in his turn 
balances on his nasal extension a large parasol. Not content with 
this feat, the man raises one leg in the air, and, without deranging the 
first tableau, another boy, resting his nose on the sole of the man’s 
foot, raises himself, little by little, until he stands, as represented in 
the accompanying cut, with his feet in the air. Their feats with a 
pole, in place of the false nose, are so fabulous, that it is impossible 
that they do not practise some deceit in their performance, such as 
having a support of some kind that is not visible to the spectators. 

The troupe that performs these wonderful feats is under the protec- 
tion of the divine Tengau, and, like him, they appear with a long nose, 
a pair of wings, a sabre, and in the costume of a herald. 

Another association, infinitely more interesting, is that of the 
prestidigitateurs. In Yeddo, their most accomplished troupes perform 
chiefly at the fair of Yamasta and in the dependencies of the great 
temple of Quannon-Asaksa. They also travel through the provinces. 

The sleight-of-hand performances of the more skilful prestidigi- 
tateurs of the Western World are perhaps equal to those of the Orien- 
tals; nevertheless the exhibitions of the latter, taken as a whole, are 
unequalled. It would be impossible, it would seem, to more agreeably 
impose upon credulity, or more completely to gratify a love of the 
marvellous, than do these jugglers of Yeddo. Yet, with the excep- 
tion of certain light-fingered tricks, in which they evince wonderful 
cleverness, the rest of the performance is, at bottom, from beginning 
to end, in word and action, only a sort of quizzing, or of disdainful 
negation of the prodigious, effected by means of illusions of their in- 
venting, remarkable for their simplicity. 

To the merit of being thoroughly skilled in their art, this class of 
Japanese showmen add that of possessing great taste in their mise en 
scéne—in their costumes, decorations, draperies, and the arrangement 








of their apparatus, together with the most perfect self-possession, 
grace, and an imperturbable serio-comic expression. 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities of their performances is 
the skill they display in passing from simple feats of manipulation to 
the use of mechanical contrivances, and reversely, without the spec- 
tator perceiving the change. One of them, for example, squats down 
before a tall iron candlestick, and, manipulating his fan with one 
hand, he seizes the candle with the other, throws it up like a ball, 
catches it when it descends, and, without extinguishing“it, he con- 
tinues the movement in unison with an air he sings, accompanied by 
the orchestra; then returning the candle to its place, he blows it out, 
and, apparently by a movement of his fan, causes a jet of water to 
spout from it, which he receives in a porcelain bowl. 

His comrade, kneeling before a stool, covered with cloth and 
lighted, on the sides, with two large paper lanterns, exhibits two pretty 
puppets, which he makes play a little comedy, interspersed with songs 
and dances ; and it is a comedy with four characters. The changes in 
the réles take place in full view of the audience, without the juggler 
moving from his position. The piece being finished, he passes the 
puppets to another, who puts them carefully into their case, at the 
same time executing a little scene, after which he extends and shakes 
the large sleeves of his jacket, like the wings of a bird, and suddenly 
jumps on one of the large paper lanterns, and stands there on his 
toes. His colleague, in the mean time, opens the puppet-case, and 
takes out a complete luncheon. Seizing the teapot, he offers tea to the 


‘spectators, presenting them with a cup on a salver, which he fills to 


the brim, but, when an auditor reaches out for it, he finds it empty. 
The juggler, astonished, touches the edge of the cup with his lips, but 
turns away with disgust to throw out a swarm of flies. 

The intermission between the acts is devoted to comic interludes, one 
of the most curious of which represents the jugglers in repose. Seated 
silently before a white cotton screen, they design Chinese characters 00 
it, in exhaling the smoke from their pipes, that are perfectly readable. 
The various feats they execute with their fans become more and 
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more astonishing, until they confound them with optical illusions. 
Thus, to terminate the first series of feats, the juggler passes before 
the eyes of the public a large fan, which he balances on his right 
hand, then he throws it up into the air, catching it, as it descends, 
with the left hand, sits down, fans himself, and, turning his side-face 
to the spectators, exhales from his mouth the image of a horse at full 
gallop. He continues to fan himself and to shake from his right 
sleeve a whole army of little puppets, that disappear dancing and 
bowing to the audience. This done, he stoops, closes the fan, and 
holds it with both hands. During this time his head has disappeared, 
but in a moment it reappears with colossal dimensions, and then 
again assumes its natural size. A sort of amphora is now placed be- 
fore him; in a moment he crawls out of its narrow neck and disap- 
pears in the clouds suspended from the ceiling. 

The other troupe of mountebanks is that of the gymnasts of 
Kioto. They display their art under a vast shed, well provided with | 
mats, bars, parallels, and other contrivances, similar to those seen in 
our gymnasiums. The troupe is namerouajand its members are thor- 
ough masters of their business.. With the majority of their feats, the 
American and European play-goer has lately become familiar, The 
feature of their representation that is the most novel to the Occidental 
spectator is, the simplicity of the costume of the performers, which, for 
the entire company, might easily be transported in'@ good-sized ban- 
danna. The Japanese gymnast has no notion of the use of tricot. 

But the people of Yeddo seem to have no especial partiality for 
gymnastic performances. They require something more dramatic— 
something better calculated to excite the emotions—as wrestling, for 
example, where man contends against man, or against the laws of the 
material world. They demand that their histrions shall surmount 
great obstacles, and expose themselves to great dangers. And, finally, 
they demand, above all, a continual succession of new and novel feats 
to supply their insatiable desire for the fantastic and marvellous. For 
this reason, no spectacle finds so much favor with the people of 
Yeddo as the public exhibitions of professional wrestlers. These con- 
tests are among the most ancient amusements of the Japanese. The 
tribe of wrestlers date their origin back as far as the third year of the 
reign of Zinmou, the first of the Mikados, that is, about the year 658 B. c. 

Placed under imperial direction, it is in concert with the govern- 
ment that the association organizes every year the programme of its 
representations, by distributing its members among the principal cities 
of the empire. The association nowhere possesses a permanent build- 
ing for its exhibitions. The constructions improvised for their use, 
when they accept the invitation of a city, are sometimes quite large, 
but no useless expense is employed in their erection. 

The general plan of these structures is always the same, and they 
seldom have more than one gallery, which is reached from the par- 
terre by means of simple ladders made of bamboo. Men and women 
scramble to their places pell-mell. With the exception of a few boxes 
reserved for the authorities, there is no distinction except in the 
prices of the places, those of the gallery being the higher. The mul- 
titude fill the enclosure long before the hour of the representation. 
The results of the contest being the subject of enthusiastic betting, 
the spectators, who are in the habit of risking their money, appro- 
priate the positions they find most to their convenience—usually the 
last row of the seats of the amphitheatre forming the parterre, in the 
centre of which is the arena for the athletes, none of whom show 
themselves until after the audience are all in their places. They are 
all restricted to the dressing-room, where they divest themselves of 
their garments, gird their loins with a fine silk scarf, having a long 
fringe, and deck themselves with a velvet apron, embroidered with 
their arms, and over which they suspend the diplomas of their feats. 
These preparations are interminable. Our noble athletes, in spite of 
the assistance of their comrades, never find their sashes sufficiently 
tight, their head-dresses sufficiently drawn up o.. the back of the 
neck, or their aprons to fall sufficiently gracefully over their hips. 
And then they must pass in review all the joints of their arms and 
legs, make them crack, one after the other, and stretch their limbs 
over large straw-cushions, suspended from the ceiling of the room by 
means of cords. 

Finally, the sound of a drum is heard. The tumultuous impatience 
of the crowd instantly gives place to the most devout attention, for | 
nothing less is expected than an apparition that will excite the great- 
est wonder and admiration. It is not, in the imagination of the spec- 





tators, simple mortals that are about to pass in review before them, 


but rather giants, colossi, fabulous heroes, who surpass, in strength and 
proportion, every other race of the human species! 

In the mean time, an obsequious personage, of very small stature, 
faultlessly attired—the manager, in fact—makes his appearance in the 
arena. He bows to the right and the left, in the most approved man- 
ner, and then announces, in a clear, sing-song tone, the programme of 
the representation, as well as the names and the glorious titles of the 
two rival troupes that are about to enter the lists. The tambour 
sounds a second time; it is the signal for the athletes to appear. 
They advance proudly, one after the other, with undisguised satisfac- 
tion. The truth is, it would be difficult to compose a procession, in 
any corner of the world, that would compare with that of these ath- 
letes of Yeddo. They follow, from generation to generation, we know 
not what traditional regimen, perfected from century to century, that 
is rivalled in its results only by those attained by the English breeders 
of quadrupeds. 

After this parade, they divide into two parties, remove their aprons, 
and sit down on the ground, to the right and left of the arena, which 
forms a little circle, raised about two feet above the level of the par- 
terre. It is sanded, and surrounded by a double row of sacks, filled 
with straw, and protected by an elegant canopy, supported by four 
pillars. All the rest of the enclosure is uncovered. On one of the 
pillars of the arena hangs a sprinkler (the gohei); on another, a paper 
sack, containing salt; the third is ornamented with « sword of honor, 
and at the foot of the fourth stands a pail of water, with a small 
dipper in it. There are four judges, each of whom takes a position at 
the foot of one of the pillars. The manager does not quit the arena. 
Armed with a fan as his bdton de commandement, he invites a repre- 
sentative of each of the rival troupes to enter the arena; then he an- 
nounces, in a loud voice, amidst the acclamations of the spectators, 
the titles of the two illustrious champions. They are, however, not 
ready to begin the contest. The art of finding pretexts for delays is 
one of the chief merits of the Japanese athlete. Our pair of heroes 
begin by eying each other from head to foot—but it is only a simple 
recognition—after which each one retires to his side to take breath, 
drink a cup 6f water, and sprinkle a pinch of salt over the sand, to 
exorcise the evil spirits. Then they meet, apparently by accident, and 
put themselves in position, that is, the two adversaries squat down, 
facing each other, and look at the white of each other’s eyes. When 
they have enough of that, they rise with becoming dignity, take an- 
other swallow of water, another pinch of salt, reassure themselves 
that their sashes are drawn tight enough, and slap their thighs and 
knees with the flat of their hands to a certain measure, raising first 
one foot and then the other. Finally, they resume their squatting po- 
sition. They look at each other as before, but, little by little, we see 
them straighten up; their fore-arms and fingers extend to grapple with 
the adversary. Suddenly the attack takes place, when we quickly dis- 
cover that the entire game consists in pushing or throwing each other 
beyond the circle traced by the sacks of straw. The contest, it is true, 
affords rare sport for the Japanese, but there is little in it to edify the 
European or American. So long as possible, each one avoids letting 
the other get hold of him. 

It is less on their muscular force and their address than on their 
weight—that is, on the violent shock, er on the constant pressure of 
one mass of flesh against another—that the Japanese athlete depends 
for victory. It is very rarely that one is ever thrown to the ground. 
And, as for animated tilts, dramatic incidents, and picturesque situa- 
tions, they are very unusual indeed. Besides, at the least intimation 
of danger, or as soon as the champions exhibit the least anger, the 
little manager indulges in a great variety of pathetic grimaces, and 
immediately interferes. The most he will allow is for one athlete, 
favored by fortune, to seize the leg of his adversary, and to run him, 
hopping backward, out of the arena. Nothing more than this is 
necessary to excite a degree of enthusiasm in the audience impossible 
to describe. 

The victor is always largely remunerated by those parties who are 
indebted to him for winning their bets. The athletes, who enjoy 4 
certain celebrity, are received by the better classes of the citizens, and 
indeed by the nobility, and, in consideration of a small tax, the gov- 
ernment allows them to carry a sword. The children shout their 


| names when they see them in the streets, and, if they visit a place of 


public amusement, the reception they meet with from both sexes re- 
minds one of the honors paid by the populace to the foreros in Span- 
ish cities. 
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NEW-YORK CHARITY INSTITUTIONS. 








Tne Cororep Home, Sizty-fifth Street, below First Avenue.—One 
morning, in the autumn of 1839, a few ladies met at the house of 
Mrs. Maria Bagner, No. 20 Bond Street, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the destitute condition of many of the colored population 
of the city, and of devis- 
ing some plan for their al- 
leviation. 

The plan suggested ori- 
ginated, it is believed, 
with Miss Shotwell; it 
was substantially indorsed 
by Miss Jay, who imme- 
diately donated one thou- 
sand dollars toward put- 
ting it into execution. 
Both ladies were present 
at the meeting. 

At a subsequent meet- 
ing a board of managers 
was formed, consisting of 
four officers, seven mana- 
gers, and one adviser, all 
of whom were ladies, ex- 
cept Mr. Parsons, the ad- 
viser, and the society was 
organized under the name uh a 
of “The Society for the Ne 
Relief of Worthy Aged | 
Colored Persons.” f i) 

Twelve persons were alll 1 | Ih! 
suggested at the first meet- =— al = = 
ing as being worthy of re- . 

















( Concluded.) 


| high, are connected in the rear by another building two stories high. 
| The buildings form a hollow square, in the centre of which is a flower- 
| garden. 
| The society began operations in 1839, with twelve beneficiaries; 
now about eight hundred 
are cared for annually by 
the institution. The aver- 
age number in the Home 
is two hundred and fifteen, 
fluctuating from one hun- 
dred and fifty in the sum- 
mer to three hundred in 
the winter. 
Tue Samors’ Snve 
Harsor, Castleton, Rich- 
mond County, Staten Isl- 
and.—This institution, in- 
corporated February 6, 
1806, provides for the 
maintenance and support 
of “decrepit, aged, and 
worn-out sailors.” 
Captain Robert Rich- 
ard Randall, of New-York 
City, bequeathed, by his 
will, dated June 1, 1801— 
* certain legacies being sat- 
! isfied—all the residue of 
ill F his real and personal estate 

" iit: to the chancellor of the 
State, the mayor and re- 
—= = corder of the city of New 


i" 


ALE 
, = 


lief, and for the first four Home for the Friendless. York, the president of the 


years the beneficiaries 
were lodged and cared for 
in a building situated near the North River, familiarly known as 
“ Woodside.” 

In 1842, the society received a liberal donation from a Mr. Horns- 
burg, which formed a nucleus for a fund to erect a permanent building. 


In 1848, the society purchased a piece of property corner of For- | 


tieth Street and Fourth Avenue. A mortgage for one thousand dollars 
was given on the proper- 

ty, which, two years later, 

was liquidated by a sec- 

ond donation from Mr. 

Hornsburg. 

In 1845, the society was 
incorporated by the Legis- 
lature, under the title of 
“ The Society for the Sup- 
port of the Colored 
Home.” The Legislature 
also repealed certain acts 
that appropriated ten thou- 
sand dollars for a State 
Hospital, and transferred 
the money to the mana- 
gers of this institution. 

In 1847, Mrs. Maria 
Shatzel bequeathed prop- 
erty valued at ten thou- 
sand dollars to be appro- 
priated to the support of 
a Lying-in Department. * 

In 1848, the’ society 
purchased forty-four lots 
| on First Avenue, between 

Sixty-fourth and Sixty- oe 

fifth Streets, and imme- 

diately began to erect the 
buildings at present occu- 





pied, which were completed in March of the following year. Ten years | 


later a chanel building was added. 

The main building fronts on Sixty-fifth Street; from the ends ex- 
tend at right angles the male and female wings, capable of accommodat- 
ing one huntired and twenty persons each. These wings, four stories 





Colored Home. 


Chamber of Commerce, 

the president and vice- 

| president of the Marine Society, the senior minister of the Episcopal 

Church, and the senior minister of the Presbyterian Church, in the said 

city, and their successors in office respectively, to be received in trust 

by them, and applied to the erection of an asylum or marine hos- 

| pital, to be called “The Sailors’ Snug Harbor,” the same to be 

| opened as soon as the income of the estate should be sufficient to sup- 
port fifty seamen. 

It was not until 1830 
that the trustees obtained 
possession of the estate, 
their rights having been 
contested by the relatives 
of the testator. Captain 
Randall suggested that the 
asylum should be located 
on certain up-town prop- 
erty bequeathed; but the 
trustees, for good and suf- 
ficient reasons, decided 
otherwise, and, in May, 
1831, purchased a farm of 
one hundred and thirty 
acres, and subsequently 
twenty-one acres, on Stat- 
en Island. These two 
pieces of land now consti- 
tute the farm of the Sail- 
ors’ Snug Harbor. In Oc- 
tober of the same year, 
the corner-stone of the 
main building was laid, 
and, in August, 1838, the 
asylum opened to receive 
thirty inmates. 

The institution,.as- it 
now exists, consists of a 
main building, a hospital, a chapel, and dwellings: for the governor, 
chaplain, and physician. About twenty acres of land have been appro- 
| priated to its use, the remaining part of the estate being chiefly wood. 
| It is situated on high ground, and commands a beautiful view of the 
| harbor and surrounding country. 
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“ The marble front of the main building, with its majestic portico, 
presents a palatial aspect. This building consists of a centre, sixty-five 
by one hundred feet, having three stories above the basement, and two 
wings, each fifty-one by one hundred feet, two and a half stories high, 
the parts being connected by corridors, forty feet long and sixteen feet 
wide, giving a total frontage 
of two hundred and forty- 
seven feet. Inthe rear there 2 
is a brick building, erected in _ = = 
1854, intended chiefly for the ——— = 
refectory, having the great 
kitchen in the basement, 
above which there are three 
stories. This building is 
eighty feet square, and is 
connected with the main 
building by means of an en- 
closed passage. 

Under the wise and judi- 
cious management of the 
board of trustees, the income 
of the estate has increased 
from four thousand dollars 
to about eighty-five thousand 
dollars, sup porting about ; = 
four hundred and thirty aged 
or infirm seamen, who are 
provided with a comfortable 
home. They are supplied 
with good food, suitable 
clothing, and airy apart- 


ments. Sailors’ Snug Harbor, Siaten iiand. 


Tae Seaman’s Founp anp 
Rerreat.—In the year 1754, 
for the better protection of the health of the city of New York, which then 
numbered about cight thousand inhabitants, the municipal authorities 
initiated quarantine measures. A tax was imposed on all persons enter- 
ing the port, both seamen and passengers, and with the fund thus created 
the requisite hospital accommodations were provided, first on Governor’s 
Island, and afterward on Bedloe’s Island. In 1784, State laws were en- 
acted, regulating a quarantine, and in 1796 the establishment was re- 
moved to Staten Island. 
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The corner-stone of the new building was laid on the 4th of July, 
1834. But, although the central building was begun in that year, the 
entire edifice, as it now. stands, was not completed until 1852. 

The location of the Retreat is on the eastern side of Staten Island, 
about midway between the Narrows, on the south, and the entrance of 
the Kill von Kull, on the 
north, and, for salubrity and 
beauty, is unsurpassed. The 
entire building is of granite, 
and presents a total frontage 
of three hundred and fifty- 
two feet, the middle and end 
portions being fifty feet 
square, and the two interme- 
diate portions being seventy- 
six by thirty-four feet. It 
is supplied throughout with 
gas, baths, and hot and cold 
water. The number of avail- 
able beds, at present, is only 
one hundred and seventy- 
five, although the building 
may be made to accommo- 
date three hundred patients, 
The number remaining in 
the institution December 31, 
1867, was one hundred and 
thirty-two ; the number ad- 
mitted in 1868 was nine hun- 
dred and seventeen, making 
a total of one thousand and 
forty-nine. 

The income of the Re- 
treat is derived from the 
| State tax of one dollar per head on all sailors entering the port of New 

York from abroad, and the tax of twenty cents per head for every coast- 
wise voyage. 
Any seaman, without regard to nationality or citizenship, can gain 
admission to the institution by proving to the secretary of the board, 
| at the office, No. 12 Old Slip, that he has paid the above tax. 
A circulating library of about six hundred volumes is free to the 


| occupants of the house. Standard works of history, travels, voyages, 


From time to time, under various legislative acts, the House of Ref- | many of the better works of fiction, besides a large variety of religious 


uge for Juvenile Delinquents, several of the city dispensaries, and other 
charities, received material aid from this fund. But the injustice of tax- 
ing seamen for quarantine purposes, and then applying the proceeds to 
purposes foreign to their interests, soon engaged the attention of various 
nautical and marine socie- 

ties. The result was, the en- 

actment of a law by the Leg- ~ == 

islature of 1830-’31, creating 
a board of trustees charged 
with the collection of funds 
for the exclusive benefit of 
seafaring men. 

This board was and still 
is known as ‘“‘ The Board of 
Trustees of the Seaman’s 
Fund and Retreat.” Their 
first meeting was held in the 
mayor’s office, May 9, 1831. 
At a meeting held on the 
24th of May of the following a 
year, a committee was ap- sea | iii og ta 
pointed to search for a a4 a Cetin _ 
ble spot upon which to erect 
a hospital and retreat. On 
the 15th June, the committee 
reported that they had pur- 
chased of Cornelius Corson a 
farm of forty acres, on Staten 
Island, for ten thousand dol- 
lars. The secretary imme- 
diately advertised for pro- 
posals to build a wharf, an 
addition to the present farm- 
house, out-houses, fences, 
walls, ete. The additional building was completed the following Octo- 
ber, and immediately occupied by thirty-four patients. This number in- 
creased so rapidly, that within a year the crowded condition of the Re- 
treat rendered it necessary to provide further accommodations. It was, 
therefore, decided to erect a new and separate hospital nearer the shore. 





Seaman's Fund and Retreat, Staten island. 


reading-matter in several different languages, together with newspapers, 
magazines, and tracts, are in constant cigeulation throughout the build- 
ing. All who have any taste for reading are abundantly supplied. 

The Retreat is in some respects unlike any other hospital in the 
country. It is, in truth, a 
retreat. The sailor, who has 
been from one United-States 
hospital to another, spending 
the allotted period of four 
months in each, when he is 
compelled to seek an asylum 
elsewhere, finds here a home, 
in which—if diseased beyond 
the reach of medical aid—he 
may spend in quiet the res- 
idue of his days, If worn 
out in sea-service, he is trans- 
ferred—if entitled, and he de- 
sires it—to the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, or sent, at the ex- 
pense of the institution, to 
his home and friends, how- 
2 ever distant. 

= The cemetery of the Re- 

- treat is located on a knoll, 
at the western end of the 
grounds, that overlooks the 
bay. Here, by the side of 
his comrades, poor Jack finds 
his last resting-place, when 
his life of hardship, priva- 
tion, and peril, is ended. 
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The writer of these brief 
sketches is greatly indebted, for the facts and details they contain, to 
“The Manual of the Corporation of the City of New York,’ for 1868, 
| by Joseph Shannon, “ The Charities of New York,” by Hugh N. Camp 
| and Henry J. Cammann, and “Half a Century with Juvjnile Delin- 
| quents,’’ by the Rev. B. K. Peirce. 
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Proposed international Bridge between France and England. 


INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE BETWEEN 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 





CIENCE advances from triumph to triumph. Scarcely is one 
grand achievement assured, ere its corollary and consequence 
are seen in another more stupendous and daring than all that had 
preceded it. The Suez Canal and the Pacific Railroad have the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel following close after them, and the three great projects 
seem but to have cleared the way for others that are to surpass 
them in boldness of design and difficulty of execution. Among these 
later enterprises are the piercing and canalization of the Italian 
Peninsula, from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean, the cutting of a 
ship-channel through the Isthmus of Panama or that of Tehuantepec, 
and the irrigation of Sahara by means of Artesian wells. 

But, undoubtedly, the most novel, curious, and venturesome propo- 
sition seriously entertained at this moment, is the plan of a suspen- 
sion bridge across the Straits of Dover. 

The continuous passage of this arm of the sea, which is so for- 


midable an obstacle to direct commerce between the British Islands | 


and the Continent of Europe, has long been discussed, and device 





after device has been suggested. Tunnels and bridges of various kinds 
have been planned by the leading engineers of England, France, and 
Germany, but, after maturer reflection and examination, all have been 
laid aside as impracticable. At last, however, a scheme has been 
ripened, which seems to offer so many guarantees of feasibility that the 
British and French Governments unite in giving it serious attention. 
Among the objections to former projects were the enormous rela- 


| tive cost and the inadequacy of the mechanism. Those who stated 
| them seemed to forget that the building of a bridge over an arm of 
| the sea was something entirely different from a similar construc- 





| tion over a river, and, in their forgétfulness, used the same basis of 


calculation. With regard to tunnelling, any one who recalls what he 
has read concerning the fearful labors and expenses of the Thames 
Tunnel, will readily comprehend why that idea was quickly abandoned 
in connection with a deep-sea bed more than twenty miles in width. 
Still, every year so greatly improves our processes, and adds so 
richly to the number and variety of our mechanical appliances, that, 





Midway Station, with Offices. 
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while designs of this gigantic nature may be laid aside for the time 
being, they are not to be looked upon as definitively rejected. Ata 
future day they may have become not only quite feasible, but even eco- 
nomical and advantageous. 

The triumphs of bridge-builders in America have taught European 
constructors new lessons of daring, for the latter have seen our engi- 
neers suspend both iron and wood over miles of wateg,, treating 
chasms and cataracts with equal boldness and confidenge of suc- 
cess ; and to the bridge-plan the speculations concerning the passage 
of Dover Straits have at last permanently turned. Our heights and dis- 
tances were, already, a new revelation to the builders of the Old 
World in this line, and, taking them as a step in the progress they 
had to make toward the vast undertaking that we treat of to-day, they 
have gone still further with the invention of new means and appli- 
ances. , 

The French engineer Boutet has finally hit upon a system that 
promises to conquer all difficulties. He has devoted years to the labor 
of experiment and examination, and has succeeded, not only in win- 
ning the decided approbation of the emperor, but in getting together a 
joint-stock company, consisting of some of the first engineers and 
manufacturers in the north of France. 

This company have caused a model one hundred feet in length, with 
all appliances and paraphernalia, to be constructed, and with this they 
explain their project and execute their experimental trials. 

Boutet has really two projects to propose, the first of which con- 
templates a bridge with a single span. The second.has in view a 
bridge of ten spans, each of the latter nearly two miles in length. The 
latter system is the one preferred, chiefly because it is the more 
economical of the two schemes. 

The proposition is to have the bridge rest upon the Shakespeare 
Cliff on the English, and upon Cape Blane-Nez on the French side. 
These two promontories, which are of solid chalk, offer sufficient resist- 
ance to sustain the whole weight of the structure. 

The exact distance between these two main abutments is twenty- 
nine thousand seven hundred metres, equal to three hundred and fif- 
teen feet less than eighteen and a half miles, to which must be added 
four hundred and ninety-two feet more for the escarpment on both 
sides. 

Without going into minute descriptions of the various parts of 
the bridge, which, even with illustrative diagrams, could only be un- 
derstood by engineers and mechanics, we will attempt to give such 
popular explanations as will make the construction intelligible to the 
general reader. 

Each span will consist of five vertical frames or tressels, all five 
firmly fastened together so as practically to form but one, present- 
ing the appearance of a net-work of X’s. Upon this tressel-work 
will be laid the flooring of the bridge, upon which will be placed the 
various tracks, road-beds, foot-paths, etc., the safety of passengers 
being secured by parapets. 

Near the escarpment, the platform or tressel of the bridge will be 
sixty feet in vertical dimensions, and suspended fifty-two feet above the 
surface of the sea. The construction will be such that at every point 
lightness and solidity will be combined in the most judicious manner, 
and the weight equally distributed. 

The strength of the bridge will allow twelve full trains, laden 
to their utmost capacity, to cross the axis of the spans in safety 
at the same time, were they to meet, and had tracks enough to pass. 
The breadth of the bridge multiplied by its weight gives a resist- 
ance thirty-six times greater than the force of the strongest gale 
beating on such a surface. _ 

So far as the plan has been disclosed to the public, the new idea 
consists in constructing the pillars of iron and heavy timber tress-work 
in dock-yards or other suitable places on shore, so that, by the aid of 
buoys fastened below them, and removable when they have been se- 
cured at the proper point, they can be towed to their places, and there 
lowered to the bed of the sea. These places are to be previously 
ascertained and marked by floating buoys, all attached to one cable, 
which is to extend, like a builder’s line on land, across the straits. 

The base of the pillar, which will consist of open work, in order to 
offer the less resistance to tide and current, will be extremely firm and 
strong, and at the same time have the elasticity of a spring, from the 
peculiarity of its construction. The part most exposed to the beat- 
ing of the waves will be boxed in solidly, and protected by an armor 
of interwoven galvanized iron-work. The upper part, on which the 








burden of the superstructure will immediately rest, will be open, in 
order to oppose the smallest possible aggregate of surface to the winds, 
and will afford easy access for alteration or repair, and, at the same 
time, will not obstruct the view of mariners, as solid pillars would 
necessarily do. The method of securing the pillars on the bottom 
is not disclosed, but engineers will readily understand that anchors 
and braces supply all necessary means for that purpose. 

The towing and sinking of the pillars present the main difficulty, 
and will have to be done in the fairest weather. In fact, the entire 
work partakes greatly of the delays and dangers of light-house build- 
ing on artificial foundations, and will require the utmost patience, 
care, and skill. 

The pillars once set and secured, the remaining work will be com- 
paratively easy, although a heavy force will have to be employed on it 
night and day, and the scaffolding, suspension, and timber-work be 
made to move with the utmost celerity, so as to escape bad weather 
while incomplete. The methods of interweaving, linking, and bracing, 
form part of the French inventor’s patent, and are his dependence for 
the resisting power and stability of the structure. 

The pillars will be wedged-shaped, facing tide and current on the 
east and west, in the part chiefly exposed to the surface action. 

From the two illustrations accompanying this article a good idea 
of the bridge may be formed. The large cut gives a view of one of 
the pillars, with a steamer passing under one of the spans; and thé 
smaller one represents the midway station, with offices, hotel accom- 
modations, and auge signal-lights towering above it, while two pass- 
ing trains are shown on the surface of the bridge, and, far below, 
steamers and sailing-vessels are seen pursuing their appointed 
courses, 

This new system completely revolutionizes the whole science of 
bridge-building, and no river, however wide or stormy, can hence- 
forth bar the way of commerce desiring to cross it. Europe and Asia 
may be united by a single span across the narrow part of the Bos- 
phorus, or at the Dardanelles, and the union of the Italian main-land 
with the Island of Sicily is equally feasible across the Straits of Mes- 
sina. Thus, too, may Denmark be reunited to Sweden, by a bridge 
over the sound at Elsinore, and conjoin her scattered islands from 
point to point; and at a future day the trip be made by a belt- 
railroad that shall traverse the north of Europe, Asia, and America, 
via Behring’s Straits. 

How striking a spectacle the traffic of one of these bridges in full 
operation would present may readily be conceived. The surprise and 
gratification of the beholder at a distance would be surpassed only by 
the emotions of a passenger on the bridge. To the one, the glittering 
trains would seem to lose themselves in the distant sky and clouds; 
while the other would feel as though soaring through the air, above 
the tossing billows and the white sails or smoking funnels that diver- 
sify the panorama of the waters. All sense of danger, we imagine, 
would be lost in the novelty and buoyancy of the traveller’s sensa- 
tions. 

The cost of the International Bridge has not been publicly stated, 
but various estimates have been made, from twenty-five million to 
fifty million dollars, which such traffic as would instantly pour through 
between England and France, would probably repay in a few years. 
The express-trains would cross in less than one hour, allowing for the 
utmost caution, and the common-road circulation would be immense. 
Even the pedestrian passage would pay a heavy percentage. 





THE CYPRESS-TWIG. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO. 


HAVE never been able to imitate those people who note down 
at evening the little life of each day, in an ample volume, which 
they call a diary— filling it with grave details of their eating and 
drinking, pleasures and pains, gains and losses. Yet one lives more 
in the past than in the present, and so I, too, have preserved all sorts 
of mementos. They lie quietly side by side, in an antique portfolio, 
but I only can interpret their meaning. There is a strange collection 
of withered leaves and flowers of the most diverse species, and to 
each dry stem a bit of paper is fastened, bearing a date and a motto. 
I lingered to-day before a cypress-twig, the oldest of my collection. 
Fifty years ago this twig was green, and I—nineteen years old! The 
writing can scarcely be traced upon the yellow paper: 
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“ How still they rest, 
The dead ones blest!” 

She was a sweet, fresh field-flower—the only child of the village- 
chorister, my first music-teacher—or, as I loved to call her, a bright, 
merry G-major chord. I see her still plainly, as if I could grasp her 
with my hands, as, on a summer day, she would skip across the old 
churchyard to the marble statue of a recumbent knight, who—Heaven 


knows why !—had been made a patient witness of our childish pas- 1 


times. Annie’s bright frock fluttered in the light breeze—kindly 
short, for the maiden’s pretty feet needed no concealment, despite the 
stout leathern shoes she wore. That famous golden slipper, for the 
sake of which Cinderella’s wicked sisters vainly cut their stubborn 
feet, would have suited her exquisitely. Her brown hair hung in 
heavy braids upon her shoulders, and from her beaming face looked 
out a pair of great, dark eyes, which always seemed to me peculiarly 
beautiful. When I thought of her long afterward, the passage, “ Am 
Bache,” from Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, occurred to me; its 
strains recalled the same spell which her presence had always thrown 
about me. Now, in the evening of my life, I have found a song, 
whose opening measure brings at one stroke the whole sunny picture 
before my eyes. It is by Robert Schumann, and the words run: 
“In my hat with the bonny green ribbons, 
At morn to my garden I go, 
Thinking, ‘ What is he doing, my lover ?’ 
Sighing softly, ‘ Ah! could I but know!’ 
Were mine all the stars in the heavens, 
Not one would I grudge to my friend ; 
How ready were I, if he asked it, 
The heart from my bosom to rend! 
In my hat with the bonny green ribbons, 
At morn to my garden I go, 
Thinking, * What is he doing, my lover?’ 
Sighing softly, ‘Ah! could I but know !’” 
In the first three or four measures, I hear her light step, the flut- 
tering ribbons of her summer hat; I see her smile and beckon, but the 
$ 
i “Were mine all the stars in the heavens, 
Not one would I grudge to my friend!" 


has really the tone of her voice. 

Annie Reinhard and I grew up together. Our fathers, the pastor 
and chorister, were good friends, and the chorister’s unmarried sister, 
Aunt Justine, supplied the place of a mother to us both, for Annie, like 
myself, had early lost her own. It was at the grave of my mother 
that I first recognized the wonderful power of music. I was but a 
child of four years, when the dark men carried forth her coffin, and, 
clinging to my father’s hand, amazed and curious, I watched them 
lower the black box into the ground, and threw a handful of earth 
upon it, as he had done. Then sudddenly the school-children began 
to sing : 

** How still they rest, 
The dead ones blest ! ” 


At the first sound—ah! I remember as if it had been to-day—I 
felt a burning pain at my heart. An intense yearning for my dear, 
dead mother overcame me, and I cried aloud in agony, “0 mother! 
mother !—I will go to my mother!” and would have thrown myself 
into the yawning grave. As they still sang on, I broke into such 
piteous weeping, that my poor father lifted me in his arms and pressed 
me to his heart. 

“Be still, we shall go to your mother soon,” he said; “ sheis in 
heaven.” 

But I wept for the dead as long as the children were singing. 
From this time I busied myself with trying to recall, upon my fa- 
ther’s piano, that melody which had been sung at the burial of my 
mother. Little by little I succeeded, but was always forced to weep 
afresh. To this day, I cannot hear that choral without the most pro- 
found emotion. At every blow which struck my heart, in every grief 
and sorrow which I had to bear alone, I crept to the piano or organ, 
and played 

“ How still they rest—” 
thus once more entombing all my dead beneath hot, silent tears. 

My father soon taught me to distinguish other choral melodies ; 
then I was made to learn the notes, and was at last relinquished to the 
chorister for regular instruction. The old chorister was a string which 
vibrated only at the name of Bach. Father Bach was at once his di- 
vinity and his friend, Bach’s well-tempered clavichord his Bible, and 
Bach’s fugues and chorals his prayer-book. He would, very often, 





play far into the night, upon the organ of the little village church; 
and Annie told me how, many a time, she had crept trembling 
beneath her bed-covering, when, in the late evening, the organ pealed 
from the church her father’s favorite choral— 

“ O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden!” 

The chorister was a stern teacher, and Annie, as well as I, went 
timidly to our lessons, which fell upon the afternoons. In the morn- 
ings, my father instructed me carefully, with the intention of sending 
me, in my sixteenth year, to the gymnasium at L , Where, after 
two years’ study, he hoped to enter me at the university as a student 
of theology. But at six o’clock every day we left off working; 
then we went out to the marble knight, or, in winter, into the cor- 
ner behind the great tile-stové. But ‘it was far the more pleasant 
with the knight, who lay just in the rear of the church, upon his hard 
couch of state, with an old cypress-tree keeping guard above him, 
Annie always seated herself upon his rigid knee, while I stretched 
myself across him, so that I could look into her face. Flowering 
shrubs nodded from a neighboring grave, with its great half-fallen 
cross of wood, and on the rear wall of the church clambered wild- 
roses, reaching toward the cypress-branches. 

What did we talk about there? Little that could have been re- 
peated, and yet we were never done. I liked best to speak of things 
connected with music, the peculiar golden thread which traversed my 
life. I poured out to her the desire of my heart to become a musician, 
and she joined with me in musing over my father’s unwillingness for 
me to adopt this profession. 

My favorite book was an old almanac, containing some fragments 
from the life of the great Mozart. How many hundreds of times I 
related these stories to my patient Annie! But when I finished, she 
would improvise some fairy-tale, the hero of which was always a 
youth with a fiddle, or a maiden with a harp, who was at first poor 
and wretched, but afterward became rich, played all day on silver in- 
struments, sat upon golden chairs, and ate from soup-plates set with 
diamonds. Annie secretly believed in fairies as firmly as in God, but 
only in good fairies. I always listened to her as ifin a dream, and 
should have felt m@ surprise if a beautiful lady, in a rose-colored dress 
had suddenly appeared from behind the cypress-tree to present me 
with a silver bugle, and a sack full of gold. I would listen, gazing 
into Annie’s face, until the moon rose above the living and the dead, 
and a solemn choral melody from the chorister’s dwelling rung out the 
signal of return. Then we arose slowly, and sauntered homeward, 
hand in hand, over the dew-wet graves. 

We stayed in-doors in rainy weather, and my father would then 
come into the chorister’s house to hear us make music. 

In such peaceful uniformity, the days, weeks, and months, passed 
into years. The Easter morning came, when Annie, then fourteen 
years old, was confirmed by my father in the little village church. It 
happened exactly on my sixteenth birthday, and four weeks later I 
was to go away; my father himself would accompany me to L——. I 
could scarcely wait for the day of my departure. I knew, indeed, that 
I was going to L——, that I might climb, step by step, to the minis- 
try, which seemed to me no rose-tinted destiny, but in the background 
of my soul lay the remembrance of Annie’s fairy-tales—a sweet, indis- 
tinct hope, the hope of some miracle which should make me a musi- 
cian. 

On the eve of my journey, we went once more to the marble knight. 
Neither of us realized the pain of separation. I was going out for the 
first time into the gay world, and Annie could not yet estimate her fu- 
ture loneliness. She rejoiced in childish anticipation of the letters I 
would send her, and that the postman must then come to her house. 

“ And there are often holidays,” she said, consolingly, not thinking 
that, by the slow methods of travel, ten days at least would be con- 
sumed in the journey. 

“T will compose a great many songs for you, when I have time,” I 
said, “and you must sing them to me when I come home. For, you 
see, I am to learn composition of the celebrated organist S——, even 
if I should have to eat dry bread to pay for the lessons. How one 
must feel to have created something which sings and sounds! I 
cannot imagine any thing so delightful ; if Icould only become a little, 
the smalf€st little part of a Mozart, I should want nothing more!” 

“ Hermann, you will certainly be more than he was!” presumed 
Annie. “ But write as many songs as you wish, I will certainly learn 
them all!” 
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“ Oh, not songs only! Motets, choruses, operas, symphonies 
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“You will by-and-by be so famous that they will talk of you in 
the newspapers.” 

“ Ah t Annie, I shall not care whether my name is in the newspa- 
pers or not, if only many people sing and play what I compose.” 

“ Well, I shall do so, depend upon it! But, tell me, when you have 
learned so much, and all the people are talking of you, can you not 
then be pastor in our own village?” 

“That I will never be. You know that it is my highest ambi- 
tion to be a musician or composer. I could eat and drink music!” 

“ But will you earn much money ?” 

“ More than Ican use. They shall pay me well for every little 
note; then, by-and-by, you see, they will make me a musical director, 
who is almost as great as the king.” 

“0, Heaven! then you will forget me!” 

“ Annie!” 

“Yes, yes! It would not be the first time it has happened so 
in the world. Aunt Justine has told me many stories about being 
forgotten, and, O Hermann, it must be dreadful indeed!” 

Her beautiful, story-telling eyes were full of tears. 
thrilled with strange emotion, and said: 

“ As truly as I shall never forget music itself, so truly will I never 
forget you. And when I am learned, and rich, and famous, then I 
will come straight to you, and ask you to be my wife.” 

“T shall certainly say ‘ yes,’ Hermann, and then your father can 
marry us in our little church. You can bring the wedding-dress from 
the city, and the wreath of myrtle I will pluck from my own little tree. 
What care I will take of it! Do you think it will blossom soon? And 
where shall we go then?” 

“Child, you ask too many things. Perhaps we will go to L——.” 

“That would be delightful in winter, but in summer I could never 
live in such a narrow, dusty city. Then we should have to buy a 
beautiful little country-house. And our fathers should come there to 
visit us, and Aunt Justine, and we should be so happy together, and 
you could rest when you pleased from composing, and think of new 
things.” 

“ That would not be bad. But if it should be long before then, do 
not forget me, but be patient and true. But if the waiting should seem 
80 wearisome to you, that you thought I no longer loved you, or if an- 
other should come in your way, whom you could hold dearer, then, 
Annie, be candid. For Heaven’s sake, write me no long letter—write 
no word at all—only send me this little cypress-twig which I have 
broken off. Once in my hands, I shall interpret it, ‘ It is all over be- 
tween us!’ Why it is over, who will care to ask afterward? There, 
take the twig. If God will, I shall never see it again.” 

Annie laughed, and put the twig in her pocket. 

“ Just to please you, I will keep it,” she said. 
father is playing. You must rise early to-morrow.” 

She clung to my arm, and we walked this time very, very slowly. 
Sadly sweet the melody floated over the graves— 


Then I was 


“ And now, come, 


“ How still they rest, 
The dead ones blest!" 


Why was my heart so heavy? I could but clasp the maiden again 
to my breast, her tears mingling with my own. At the last chord I 
pressed her hand, and moved slowly homeward. 


When I had taken leave, next morning, of the whole village, and 
sat with my father in the parish coach which was to convey us to the 
nearest post-station, Annie’s face looked in at the door, rosy and 
smiling, as if no tears had ever found their way down her cheeks. 
Every trace of sadness had been wiped away. The golden sunlight 
had reinspired me also with courage. But as the dear, youthful form 
receded, and the clumsy coach made its first jerk, I was no longer 
light-hearted. 

“Good-by!” she cried. People, houses, trees, meadows, and 
plain, danced before me—then all was over. 

My father explained to me, on the way, that it would be impossible 
to expect a visit at home before the expiration of a year, on account of 
the expense of the journey. Arrived at L——, my father introduced 
me to all my future instructors—also to my music-teacher¥ the or- 
ganist S——., who did not impress me favorably. 

Letters between Annie and me passed to and fro less frequently 
than we had anticipated. She was never too quick with the pen, and 
I had to labor hard, having very soon found out that the art of compo- 








sition was not to be acquired without toil, and that it was no easy 
thing to become a Mozart. 

But Annie had received one song from me. I had set to music for 
her Biirger’s “ Lenore,” and prided not a little upon the passage : 


“Und hurre, hurre, hopp, hopp, hopp! 
Ging’s fort in sausendem Galopp !” 


‘because there the accompaniment ran riot in all sorts of trills and 
flourishes. 

In return, my future wife had embroidered for me a tobacco-pouch, 
on red merino. But she complained that my song was too difficult, and 
made her throat ache, and asked what part she could best leave out. 

A year passed, but I could not go home at the holidays. The cost 
of the journey was too great. A visit at home was however promised 
as a reward for an examination successfully passed, and I spent my 
second year in diligent preparation. I passed honorably, and wrote 
my father in exultation, but the reply was long delayed. It came at 
last, but not in my father’s hand. He was dead and buried—my letter 
had been his last joy. On the anniversary of my mother’s death, he 
had gone to her, as he promised at her grave. He had been ill all 
winter, but had concealed the fact from me. 

One stroke changed all. It was now not necessary for me to con- 
tinue the study of theology, and I determined to pursue the study of 
music as I wished. The organist S——, who had always neglected 
me, signified that he was “too pressed with pupils,” and hence my 
resolution was taken at once. I would enter the Normal School in 
the little neighboring city of G——, where I could most easily pursue 
my musical studies. 


When another year had passed, Annie wrote me the following let- 
ter; I have kept it carefully. 


“Dear Hermann: What will you think when you have read this 
long letter, for it will be a long one, I know? But I think you must cer- 
tainly be glad, and so does Aunt Justine. But hear what I have to 
tell. 

“On Saturday evening, a fortnight ago, I stood beside my father 
at the piano, and sang over all the songs you used to like so well. 
Just as I had finished ‘The Hunter,’ we heard a loud clapping, and 
two manly voices cried ‘Brava! brava!’ The window was open, and 
our young lord from the castle, and a gentleman whom he had brought 
with him from D——, were listening to my singing. These two kept on 
clapping and cheering, until my father invited them to come in. I 
should scarcely have recognized our Herr von Felsen—he is grown 80 
stout and red-faced. Yet even he seemed handsome beside the other, 
who is the first bass-singer in the court theatre at D——, and is very 
celebrated. But if fame brings such lines and wrinkles, and makes one 
wear a wig and false teeth, I would beg you most earnestly, dear Her- 
mann, never to become famous. 

“Both gentiemen praised me until I was quite ashamed, and at last 
the singer, Herr Hellman, said : 

“¢The young girl has a real capital in her voice. What a fortune 
she could make by singing!’ 

“He went on talking with my father, but I heard no more—I 
thought only of the wealth I might have in my voice. Wealth for 
us both, Hermann! And when I could not cease thinking, I asked 
aloud : 

“* And if I wanted to make my fortune by singing, how ought I to 
begin?’ 

“* My heart beat in my tbroat as I spoke. 

““¢ You would have to go to D—— for a year, and take singing-les- 
sons of the celebrated M——,’ said Herr Hellman. 

“Well, and then?’ 

‘*¢ Then we should contrive to have the duke hear you, so that he 
might engage you for the court-concerts. A young singer is now wanted 
at D——, and the noble duke loves art so well, that he outweighs youth 
and talent with gold.’ 

‘“‘* How much would he pay for Annie’s sing-song?’ asked Aunt 
Justine. 

‘* «Perhaps five hundred thalers the first winter, and after that as 
much again.’ 

“¢ Five hundred thalers for one winter!’ cried father and Aunt Jus- 
tine together. ‘* What could the child do with so much ?’ 

“¢Oh! Iknow!’ I cried, trembling vith joy, for I thought of our 
country-house. When the winter was over we could buy it, and move 
there directly. How much do you think it would cost, Hermann? 

* T do not even now know how it happened, but, after thinking a mo- 
ment, I cried out: 

“*T will! I will !—let me go to D——!’ 
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**¢Qhild, who would pay for the costly singing-lessons, and the ex- 
ive living at D——?’ said my father. 
“‘That need not be a matter of any anxiety,’ Herr Hellman 
thought. ‘Old M—— is a relation of mine; he gives many free lés- 
sons, and would certainly do so, where talent is so apparent. Lodgings 
are absurdly cheap in the suburbs, and the entire cost of living at D—— 
is trifling.’ 
“«¢ Justine would certainly have to accompany her,’ said my father, 
decidedly. ‘ The women could not have more than ten thalers a month 
from me, and that only for one year, no longer.’ 
“ Herr Hellman thought that two women like us could get on very 
well with that sum, and in one year, at least, I should be a court- 
er. 
“ There was much more talking before the gentlemen went away. I 
could not sleep all night. I think I had a real fever. Our country- 
house constantly. danced before my eyes. I ran over the greensward, 
and heard the rustling of the trees. And you came, and looked on so 
happily, and we were together again, and my myrtle-tree, too, blos- 
somed. 

“ Next day there was more talk of D——. That evening Herr Hell- 
man sat with us, and again the next, and it was at last decided that in 
eight days we should set out for D——. There I shall study and sing 
until we have our country-house, and that cannot possibly be long. 
Herr Hellman said yesterday that I sang very beautifully already. I 
only needed culture. 

“Tt is like a dream tome. Aunt Justine sews, washes, and irons, 
day and night. To-morrow we shall begin to pack. Dearest Hermann, 
write me immediately, and send your letter to my father. But what will 
yousay? Only think—five hundred thalers! But if it were five thou- 


sand, I should still be ever 
“ Your faithful Anwnie.”’ 


I folded the letter, leaned my head upon the thick paper, and wept 
bitterly. My heart was filled with a sudden, overpowering anxiety. 
Annie Reinhard to be an opera-singer? Her voice still sounded in my 
ears, sweet, but soft as the linnet’s chirp—ah! never the voice for a 
great salon. Voices like hers were made for the parlor, as the robin’s 
for the forest, and the lark’s for the sky. Annie’s pure tones were fit 
for songs of tender pathos, and gentle lullabies—her singing was a 
melodious beguilement of long, gloomy evenings, a real sunbeam for 
home. But outside? O Heaven! What could she do there? That 
weak voice in the concert-room? No, it could not be! Who could 
tell but the girl might at last be persuaded to become a theatre-prin- 
cess? This thought took away my breath. Rushing to my writing- 
desk I wrote to her. I reminded her of the cypress-twig, and de- 
manded its return, if she should ever enter the theatre. 

“If you become a theatre-princess, all is over between us!” were 
the closing words of my letter. 

Annie replied from D——. She said that she had not so much as 
dreamed of entering the theatre, and bade me “be reasonable,” and 
write her again in a half-year. Meanwhile, I must patiently await 
another letter from her, which would be certain to contain good 
news. 

“Be reasonable.” Was it easy for a man to be reasonable, going 
all day from lesson to lesson, giving piano-instruction to some stiff- 
‘fingered, self-willed miss, tuning discordant pianos, running off feet, or 
writing off fingers, for every pitiful chorister’s or organist’s situation 
heard of, near or far? Alas! I had long thought no more of the posi- 
tion of a “ musical director, who is almost as great as the king!” 
How long I had been forced to wait! Instead of a powerful orchestra, 
T had to be content with the smallest organ ! 

But I strove against my despair, patiently waiting for the coming 
of the promised letter. I wrote at last, but received, for a long, long 
time, no answer. And when, at last, the postman placed in my hands, 
one evening, a large, clumsily-folded envelope, post-marked “‘ D——,” 
and, finding myself alone, I tore it open, it was the cypress-twig which 
fell to meet me! No word with it! I had wished it so. 

Not one poor word ! 


Annie’s story is soon told. She received gratuitous instruction 
from Hellman’s uncle, and it happened quite often that she went to 
him in vain, being sent away because he was in a bad humor, or 
wanted to sleep, or had given the hour to some rich pupil. But, at 
other times, he was quite amiable, stroked her cheek, and assured her 
that she would make a great fortune yet. He knew but one rule with 
reference to the human voice: “ The voice must come out/” These 
words were the alpha and omega of his lessdns. He shook his head 


“She only peeps—she must learn to sing! But I will get it out 
of her! The theatre would be her proper place. She would be 
bound to make her fortune there—she is so pretty!” 

The nephew had been of the same opinion from the first, but with 
Annie he had proceeded slowly and cautiously. He saw that direct ex- 
pressions, like those of old M——, only aroused in the maiden unwill- 
ingness and vexation, so he preserved a prudent silence, drawing the 
child in his own quiet, secure way, without her being aware. 

Annie spared.no pains ; she meant to learn, by all means; not, in- 
deed, for art’s sake, but for her own. Alas! Art always revenges her- 
self upon every one who deals dishonestly with her. 

The singing-master always began his lessons with the cry, “ Loud! 
louder! Sing out!” and closed uniformly with the same words. An- 
nie did what she could. She sang until her chest pained her and her 
cheeks burned; but, notwithstanding all, the old man vociferated, 
“Loud! louder!” She practised so steadily that their first landlady 
gave the two women notice to leave in three weeks, and, at their sec- 
ond lodgings, the same thing occurred ina month. They removed, at 
last, to a suburb, up four flights of stairs. 

Here Annie no longer sang so constantly. She was often very 
weary, and was forced to pause sometimes in the midst of her singing, 
while violent, stinging pains darted through her chest. Climbing the 
stairs, too, was difficult for her. But what mattered that, if her voice 
only grew louder? And so Aunt Justine thought also. 

As winter approached, they noticed that there were no arrange- 
ments for heating their apartment. Annie had often to sit in her 
cloak at the small piano, and it was quite natural that a little cough 
came on. Hellman then decided that they ought to move a third 
time, and himself engaged rooms for them. Their new place of abode 
was up but one flight of stairs, and was quite elegantly arranged. 
Annie found it hard to believe that three rooms, with a little kitchen 
attached, could be obtained for three thalers per month; but Hell- 
man affirmed it, and Aunt Justine assented. 

Annie was often troubled that Hellman came daily to see her. He 
brought her Jonbons for her cough, called her his dear, clever child, 
and gave her tickets to the theatre on opera-nights. 

The first time she attended the theatre she heard Mozart’s “ Magic 
Flute.” She sat like one enchanted. Savastro—Hellman—brought 
her home, and, for the first time, she leaned upon his arm, joyously 
thanking him for her glorious evening. 

Then he said to her: ¥ 
“How magnificently the part of Pamina would suit you, dearest 


Annie! That superannuated Feldner, who sang it to-night, ought to 
be pensioned! She cannot possibly be paid three thousand thalers 
any longer.” 


“ Three thousand thalers for a Pamina!” 

“What of that? For so lovely a face as yours, I wager they 
would be glad to give double!” 

That night Annie dreamed of the Pamina, and the little country- 
house became a villa, and the garden a park. 

Hellman had also introduced Annie to some families who were ac- 
customed to invite her, when they required some one to entertain their 
guests. Aunt Justine had provided a new white dress, and gloves had 
been bought, and a new mantilla. 

“Tf ten thalers a month pay for all these things, father will surely 
be satisfied,” said Annie, often, to her aunt. 

In company, the ladies paid her little attention, but gentlemen said 
the pleasantest things to her. When asked to sing, she chose familiar 
national melodies. Then she was once more the Annie in the chor- 
ister’s parlor at twilight; then she sang as the birds sing, and her 
large eyes looked as dreamily, her mouth smiled as sweetly, as if she 
heard the rustling of the old elm before her father’s window, and saw 
the forms of those she loved standing close beside her. 

During this same winter, it suddenly became the fashion in musical 
circles to bring out old, simple ballads, national songs, and lullabies. 
But, only when Annie sang, a tear fell here and there. 

Hellman proudly attended his “dear child” from all such social 
entertainments to her home, where Aunt Justine, whom naturally no 
one knew or invited, always waited conscientiously for her Annie, She 
usually sat napping in the great arm-chair before the stove, and always 
had tea hot for “the little one.” Annie must then relate all the 
graceful compliments which had been paid her, and describe the beau- 
tiful dresses and elegant manners of the ladies, while Aunt Justine 





at Annie's voice, and said to his nephew : 





listened with delighted admiration. 
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“ She is really beautiful enough to astonish everybody !” she often 
said, secretly, to herself, as she loosened the faded flowers from the 
bosom of the excited girl, and laid her dress carefully away. But 
Annie could not sleep after such evenings. When Aunt Justine would 
rise, startled by some dream, the faintly-glimmering night-lamp al- 
ways revealed “ the little one” still sitting on the bedside, wrapped in 
a great shawl, her chin supported by her hand, her hair hanging 
loose, and her eyes wide and thoughtful. What could she be thinking 
about ? 

“Go to bed, Annie,” the old spinster would say, angrily, “ your 
But she would close her 
All 


stupid cough comes of such sitting up.” 
eyes again with the thought, “ How like a Madonna she looks! 
must bow the knee before her!” 

So the winter passed. All went on as usual, with no suggestion of 
Meanwhile, her cough was considerably ag- 


singing before the duke. 
Her beautiful color was lost; 


»Sravated with the approach of spring. 
she grew pale and thin. 

“ At last I must write to Hermann,” she said, somewhat sadly, 
“although I have nothing to tell him yet. I wish I might wait. He 
will be so vexed that I have to be always learning. How long will it 
last? I can scarcely bear it any longer!” 

“You shall sing, next autumn, at the first court-concert, dear 
child,” Hellman assured her. 

So she once more relapsed into quiet waiting, and refrained from 
writing. 

Aunt Justine began to be distressed at the altered appearance of 
“ the little one.” , 

“Sing just a little more softly,” she would say. 
had so much as a finger-ache, but, since you practise so loud, you are 


“Once, you never 


always complaining.” . 

But, despite all this, the singing-master shouted oftener than ever 
in his pupil’s ear, “ Louder! louder! Sing out!” 

So passed the summer also. The court-concerts were about to 
begin. Annie was in a state of feverish excitement, expecting mo- 
mentarily a summons. Then, one day, came Hellman, apparently in 
despair, and announced that a strange Italian singer had been en- 
gaged, and had already arrived. He talked of lies and frauds, and the 
falseness of the world, and behaved like one half-distracted. Annie 
said not a word, but, when she would have gone to her singing-lesson 
that day, she fell fainting at the door of the room. 

Her seventeenth birthday occurred on the last of October. On 
entering the parlor, that morning, she could scarcely believe her eyes, 
to find a birthday-table exquisitely arranged. A bright-colored silk 
dress, a jaunty little hat, a new shawl—in short, a complete outfit— 
Aunt Justine, weeping, embraced her “ little one.” 


lay upon it. 
she said. 


“ Now be gay and rosy-cheeked again,’ 
“Ts there no letter from Hermann or my father ? 
“No.” 

“ But how could they send all these lovely things without one little 


” 


asked Annie. 


word ?” 

“ Foolish child! Your father never in his life has remembered your 
birthday ; and Hermann—poor fellow !—where should he get all these 
elegant things ?” 

“ Well; who, then, has given them to me?” 

“ Herr Hellman.” 

Hastily, and as if afraid, Annie swept the articles together, and 
said, with pale lips, but in a firm voice : . 

“ Aunt, send these things back to him this moment. I will not 
allow him to make me presents, as if he were my father or my be- 
trothed.” 

“Good Heaven! What ails you, child? 
dreadful affront. How angry he would be!” 
“ Well, and what does that matter?” 

“© Heaven! He meant so well toward us, and he holds you so 
dear!” 

“T will not be dear to him, aunt. These things must go,” 

“No; I dare not. It would be most atrocious ingratitude. You 
do not know that we are in debt to him—in his generosity he forbade 
me to tell you; but now it must come out.” 

“In debt, did you say? We do not owe him money?” 

“Why, certainly. He has lent us, little by little, one hundred 
thalers. But you need not faint, or wring your hands, He did it very 
willingly, and he can well do it, for he is rich. I supposed you would 
have known it long ago. One cannot live on ten thalers, and rent such 


It would be a most 








rooms as these, eat and drink decently, buy gloves and a white dress, 
and whatever else is wanted.” 

“Well, he shall have his money again. 
see that these things are returned.” 

“ But, child, he does not want the money now; he does not think 
of it.” 

“He must have it again. And now, not one word more of this, 
either to me or to him, unless you wish me to do myself harm. Only 
tell him that I accept no presents which do not come from my 
father.” 

Aunt Justine went sobbing out of the door, without courage to 
utter another word. 

But Annie went into her own room, opened her little chest, took 
from a paper box a dry cypress-twig, kissed it, enwrapped and sealed 
it, wrote the address with a firm hand, and herself carried the packet 
to the post. Then she went to hold a short consultation with her 
singing-master, from him to the manager of the theatre, and, when 
she came hor: at noon, she held in her hand the score of Mozart's 
“‘ Magic Flute.” 

“ All is arranged,” she said, with strange solemnity. “In four 
weeks I am to sing Pamina, and, if I do not fail, I shall be engaged at 
five hundred thalers. He shall have his money again.” 


I will see to that. Do you 


Annie’s ardor alarmed even Hellman. She sang and practised in. 
cessantly. Feverishly excited from morning till night, she seemed to 
have no thought beyond her réle. The unexpected change gave Hell- 
man a presentiment of some unexplained enigma, and he lost some- 
thing of his self-assurance. Her icy coldness often exasperated him 
to the utmost, and from her aunt he could extract nothing but sighs 
and tears, and the unintelligible remark— 

“Only wait till her first appearance; you will then understand 
all.” 

The evening of the performance arrived. Annie was dressed very 
early. The theatre-manager had sent her a newcostume. Nothing was 
lacking, from the garland of full-blown white roses to the silver-broid- 
ered satin slippers—the young songstress would be presented to the 
most noble duke in full splendor. She was just dressed ; and, drawing 
her crape mantle with a shiver about her shoulders, she was about to 
step to the piano, when there was a light tap at the door, and, before 
she could say “Come in,” Hellman appeared on the threshold. He 
stood still in surprise, then closed the door, and approached her with 
glowing looks. 

“How wondrously beautiful you are, Annie!” he said. 

She made a scornful gesture—speak she could not. 
chair beside her, and whispered : 

“T would have kept silence till to-morrow, dear child ; but your 
beauty forces me to speak. You must be my wife, Annie, and you 
shall mount the stage only as my betrothed. You are in my hands 
without knowing it. All the world considers you mine, and it would 
go hard with me to give up the sweet name of your lover. I have, 
therefore, made myself secure against every emergency—VJustine will 
tell you what I mean. When I first saw you in the half-darkened 
room of your father’s house, I was captivated by your almost child- 
like loveliness, and swore to possess you. Now, I know that I /ove 
you, and I offer you my hand. I will bear you out of darkness into 
light. Your father loves Bach’s chorals more than his daughter, and 
will gladly work on unencumbered, content to know that you are pro- 
vided for. As for that childish folly with the little seminarist—you 
have long ago forgotten that.” 

_ T have, indeed, forgotten every thing but the desire to throw again 
at your feet your money, which you have secretly given my aunt, and 
then go back, a suppliant, to my father.” 

Hellman started back. 

“You know it,then? But no matter. Even if the old woman has 
babbled, the affair is the same. But you should not speak of those 
pennies, for I have given them to my future wife.” 

“TJ would sooner be Satan’s wife than yours! You shall get back 
your money to the last penny ; it is for that that I am in this tinsel 
dress.” 

“For that—is it? ‘Little fool! Do not build too surely upon an 
engagement. Yonr sing-song alone is worth absolutely nothing. Were 
it not for your all-too-lovely face, your voice would not be worth a 
mushroom. And you have lost much lately—Heaven knows why. 
Old M fills my ears with complaints.” 


He drew a 
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“ My voice not worth—I have lost! Great Heaven! What, then, 


shall make me rich ?” 

“Your beauty and my love.” 

“Q God! 0 God! All, all is in vain!” cried Annie, in a heart-rend- 
ing voice. “Oh, that I were with my mother !—Mother, mother !——Her- 
mann, J will go to you; do not turn me away!” 

With these words she fell senseless upon the floor. Aunt Jus- 
tine entered at that moment, and, with a loud scream, rushed to 
her “little one.” Hellman uttered a few explanatory words, and 
ran for a physician. The old woman lifted Annie upon the sofa; 
and, by the application of cologne, she sodh came to herself. 

“ But you can never sing to-night.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the girl, with quivering lips. “ He must have 
back his money. Let me go—God will surely help me.” 

When the physician arrived, he found only a slight soothing potion 
necessary. 


A carriage soon drove up, with the old theatre-manager, who 
was deeply interested in the début of the lovely child. He was de- 
lighted with her calm bearing, the light in her eyes, and the rosy 
color on her glowing cheeks. 

“Courage, now! It will soon be over,” he said. “Such a face 
and such eyes will not be let slip. You will be engaged.” 

“ And receive five hundred thalers, and the first quarter in advance 
—is it not?” 

“That depends entirely upon the duke, my child,” said the man- 
ager, secretly wondering at the avarice of this childish creature. 

Behind the side-scenes they found Hellman—Savastro. Annie 
passed him without greeting. Aunt Justine sat in one corner, weep- 
ing with anxiety. The singers talked and jested back and forth. The 
time was passing. At last, at the sound of the bell, they assumed 
their positions; the overture resounded through the house ; the horrid 
serpent glided after the affrighted Tamino; the ladies came with their 
spears; the monster duteously expired; and the opera went on in its 
course, until the Moor appeared with the anxiously-expected débutante. 
No one noticed the trembling of her voice in the first two or three 
measures; all were intent upon her beauty. The high A of the sor- 
rowful ery, “ Barbar /” was silver-clear and full—most natural the 
wavering and fall. The young thing had evident talent; they cried, 
“ Brava!” 

But the Moor bent strangely low and long over the lovely Pamina ; 
he seemed distressed, and, stepping to the foot-lights, tried to speak. 
The orchestra was silenced, and now he said, slowly and distinctly, so 
that the sound penetrated through all the deathlike stillness of the 
house : 

“ Fraulein Reinhard has ruptured an artery.” 

Then the curtain fell. 

Four weeks later, Annie was carried to her home. The old choris- 
ter went for her himself, for the first time in his life relinquishing his 
choral-work for the sake of his child. 

The whole capital was interested in the sad occurrence, the cause 
of which had quickly spread abroad, thanks to Aunt Justine’s babbling 
tongue. 

The young girl’s sick-room was like a conservatory, and herself the 
fair white lily within it. The duke graciously sent her half the year’s 
salary of an engagement. Weak as she was, she herself enclosed to 
Hellman the entire amount due him, her eyes beaming and her hands 
trembling with joy. She never saw him again. 

The old chorister felt sadly out of place in his new surround- 
ings, and spoke daily of going home. Annie once asked him, 

“Have you written to Hermann, dear father ?” 

“Yes—there is no answer yet; but he knows that, by the 10th 

of May, we are to be in our village.” 
And, on the evening of the 10th of May, a carriage stopped quietly 
in front of the chorister’s dwelling. But the arms first extended to 
receive the dear, wasted form were mine, and the first home kiss was 
given her by my lips. 

Three months before, without any expectation or effort of my 
own, I had been appointed to the position of organist in the vil- 
lage of J——. One of my friends from the seminary had promised 
to fill my place until Annie was stronger, and I could leave her. 

; A sadly happy fortnight passed. “The little one” seemed to re- 
vive ; she suffered less, and coughed less often. Her father had good: 
courage, and the old district physician always said : 





“ Rest, rest, and fresh air—if we can only reach summer, all will 
be well.” 

At the close of June, I led her out at last, for she longed to 
see the marble knight. It was a beautiful afternoon, Walking was 
very difficult for her, although I supported her firmly, and we rested 
upon many a grave. At last we sat down in the dear old place. 
All was the same as ever; the cypress still kept guard; the roses 
hung playfully upon their stems, like children clinging to an old 
and thoughtful man; the last golden blossoms leaned heavily from 
the bushes near by; the sunken cross upon the neighboring grave 
was half visible amid its ivy. All was the same as ever; only 
yonder glimmered the white marble cross upon my father’s grave, 
and here sat Annie, folded in wrappings, and leaned her pale, weary 
head upon my breast. 

In this place, and on this day, we spoke for the first time of the 
past, and Annie told me, low and slowly, all that I have transcribed 
upon these pages. 

And, when she had ended, and drawing her close to my heart, I 
called her my bride, and whispered in her ear all my future hopes, 
begging her again and again to remember no more the evil dream of 
the last year, because now all, all would be well; then she answered, 
sadly smiling, 

“Not yet all—we have no country-house.” 


A few weeks later, we bore her to the country-house which God 
Himself had provided for her dwelling. There was green turf there; 
the low flower-decked roof arose not far from the marble knight ; old 
lindens rustled above it—all was as she had wished. At her quiet 
entrance the children sang— 

‘** How still they rest, 
The dead ones blest!” 





THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
A NOVEL. 


“ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—IN WHICH A GENTLEMAN FAILS TO KEEP 
HIS APPOINTMENT, AND A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER DO A 
DARK DEED ON A SUMMER NIGHT. 


Punctvat as the clock of Kensington Church, but with the re- 
luctant and gloomy punctuality with which you may conceive yourself 
keeping an appointment with a ghost at a tombstone, Mrs. Upjohn 
might have been seen the same evening in the yew-tree walk, never 
much frequented, and generally at that hour almost deserted. 

“ Attendez-moi sous l’orme,” says the old mocking French proverb. 
“Wait for me under the yew-tree,” it might have been rendered in 
English for the present occasion. 

She had the yews all to herself, and the seats too, if she wanted 
one. There was no Chelsea pensioner, or Leonard, in any form or 
masquerade, no one to receive the handsome sum of three hundred 
pounds, no one to sell her the hint she was now prepared to buy. It 
was odd, but her vexation at having made such a sacrifice of her 
finery was greater than her satisfaction of having at least in her pocket 
the money it brought; in truth, she felt that Mr. Leonard might bet- 
ter have it at once, as there was no escaping his gripe, whatever might 
be the cause of his non-appearance. She tramped up and down that 
lonely walk, as gloomy and melancholy as the yews themselves, terri- 
fying herself with the idea that Mr. Leonard might have despaired of 
her meeting him, and pursued her husband to Foxden. What could 
have become of her terrible friend? She felt as anxious about him: 
as if it was she who was to be paid, instead of having come to pay.. 
There she stood to be milked, and the dairyman not coming to milk 
her. Everybody knows how cross a cow gets in such circumstances. 
She looked as if she could have lowed for Mr. Leonard. 

At length the church clock of the “ Court Suburb” announced a 
quarter to seven, and dispersed the train of her thoughts. She was 
going that day to her last dinner for the season, and for once in her 
life the mines of Golconda, and the pearl-fisheries of Oman, contrib- 
uted little to the effect of her toilet. However, whether the sim- 
plicity of her dress improved her appearance or not, it certainly did 
not add to her suavity. It required all the consciousness of the proud 
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position she had achieved to keep her spirits that night up to com- 
pany mark. 

The explanation of Mr. Leonard’s breach of an engagement which 
he had so much interest in keeping is simple enough, on the assump- 
tion that Mr. Alexander was right in identifying Mr. Sandford with 
Mr. Moffat. If poor Miss Fazakerly was thrown into such trepida- 
tion by coming into sudden collision with the man who had formerly 
plundered her, he was probably equally alarmed by the apprehension 
of being recognized by her. This would account for the strange dis- 
guise in which Leonard presented himself last to Mrs. Upjohn, and if 
he also had intimation through secret informants, which no man knew 
better how to employ, that Alexander had set the police on his track, 
he would naturally be doubly on his guard. Moreover, he now had 
Mrs. Upjohn in his power, and so completely that he could well afford 
to let his account with her lie over, as it will be seen that he did for a 
long time. 

But as to the parable of the clinched nail, she was not kept long 
in the dark, though the light came from an unexpected quarter, and 
she had nothing to pay for her illumination. 

Mr. Upjohn had arrived at Foxden, ransacked his desks and draw- 
ers, and all possible and impossible places, but could not lay his hands 
on the will. In searching for it on the uppermost shelf of an old press, 
his foot slipped, and he sprained his ankle, which obliged him to keep 
quiet for several days. 

While he was detained by this accident, he suddenly recalled a 
box of papers which he had deposited some years before with his 
bankers in town, and now, having the clearest recollection that the 
missing document was among them, he wrote to his wife, authorized 
her to get the box, directed her to examine it, pick out the will, and 
immediately enclose it to Mr. Marjoram at Spring Gardens. The mo- 
ment Mrs. Upjohn read the letter the meaning of Mr. Leonard’s words 
flashed on her, just as his great discovery did on Archimedes in the 
bath, and her eyes glittered with triumph and scorn—scorn for her 
husband’s simplicity, and triumph over her extortionate agent, whose 
great secret was now revealed to her almost gratis. 

Up to the present moment her daughter had no actual participa- 
tion in the desperate game she was playing. But Miss Upjohn was 
present when her father’s letter came, and noticed her mother’s coun- 
tenance when she read it. 

“ Any thing new or strange?” she inquired. 

“Oh, nothing, my dear; I am only amused by the strange things 
your father worries himself about. The paper that has been making 
him so miserable, turns out to be only a trumpery will of your uncle’s, 
which it seems Mrs. Rowley’s attorneys are anxious to get possession of.” 

“For what purpose?” said Miss Upjohn. 

“They know that best, my dear. They must want it badly, or 
they would not be so urgent to have it.” 

“Which seems, to an ignoramus like me, mamma, a very good 
reason for not being in a hurry to give it to them.” 

“So any one of common-sense, my dear, would say ; but your poor 
dear father has a way of his own at looking at things.” 

“Indeed he has, and an odd way it is; he has never looked happy, 
or like himself, since my uncle left him the estate. But has he found 
the will?” 

“No, my dear; it appears now that it is in a box at Goldhammer’s. 
He writes to me to get the box and examine it, but, so like him, he 
never sends me up the key.” 

“TI suppose you had better get the box from the bank, at all 
events.” 

“ But what do you think I ought to do about opening it ? 
think I ought to get the lock picked?” 

“Since he desires you to examine the papers, I suppose you ought ; 
perhaps the will is not there, after all: it would be a comfort to know 
that much.” 

Before an hour elapsed the box in question was lying on the table 
in the curtained den, to whose secrets a third party was now, for the 
first time, privy. The question of opening it had now to be discussed 

in. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Upjohn, musingly and deliberately, “we 
ought to do nothing more until he comes to town—eh, Harriet, my 
dear?” 

“But why should he come to town at all?” said Harriet, “ espe- 
cially after his sprain, when you can so easily get the box opened and 
do every thing he could do himself.” 


Do you 





“T think you are right, Harriet; I ought to have thought of his 
poor ankle—that decides me. I'll send for the locksmith.” 

It was dusk when the locksmith came; the bats were abroad, the 
house was dismal and gloomy, as London houses are apt to be at mid- 
summer. 

“ Perhaps you will want a candle?” said Mrs. Upjohn. 

“ Not to pick a common lock,” said the smith. 

It gave him, however, a good deal of trouble to do it, but at length 
it was done. 

“A dark job,” said the blacksmith ; and receiving his payment he 
went away. . 

Candles were necessary now, however, for the next thing to be 
done. It took a very short time, for the old will was one of the first 
papers that turned up. They read it, of course—a few minutes suf- 
ficed for that—and then tossed the paper back into the box again. 

“ Well, now, my dear, what do you say ?” said the mother. 

“ Rather what do you say, mamma?” said the daughter. 

“T say, then,” said Mrs. Upjohn, evasively, “if ever your uncle 
was mad, it was when he made such a will as that.” 

“ But what do you intend to do?” 

“Do, my dear! why, I suppose, what your papa wishes.” 

“Oh, that is your final determination, is it?” said her daughter; 
though her mother’s tone indicated any thing but a final determina- 
tion. 

“ Let us go to the drawing-room,” said Mrs. Upjohn, with another 
evasion; “this place is really stifling this evening. I think there 
must be thunder in the air.” 

A single lamp in the spacious drawing-room made it gloomier still 
than the little octagon. The ladies took their tea without the ex. 
change of a word beyond the absolute necessities of the tea-table, 
each bent on forcing the other to return first to the subject on which 
the thoughts of beth were concentrated. The tea-table was removed, 
and still they maintained the same expectant attitude, like Lord 
Chatham and Sir Robert Strachan in the epigram. Mrs. Upjohn’s 
patience gave way first. She suddenly started up, paced the room up 
and down rapidly a few turns, then drew up short opposite her daugh- 
ter, and said with vehemence: 

“Tf I was your father, I would never give them that paper.” 

Harriet gave a little ironical laugh and replied: “ But that is just 
what he will surely do—if you do not!” 

“T give it to them !—never!” cried the mother. “To help that 
litigious, grasping woman to defeat her husband’s last wishes, after 
killing him by her scandalous conduct ;—to help her to keep your fa- 
ther in chancery and hot water for the rest of his days! No, they 
shall never get it from me.” 

“Tf they are to have it,” said Harriet, “it seems to me not to sig- 
nify a pin whether they get it from papa or from you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked her mother. 

“That I should just as soon go myself with it to Mr. Alexander, 
and hand it to him, as allow papa to do it.” 

“ The notion of preventing him!” said Mrs. Upjohn. 

“ There is a very simple way of preventing him,” said Miss Upjohn. 

“ Destroying it!” murmured her mother. 

“ What’s the use of mincing the matter?” cried Harriet. ‘“ Why 
preserve a musty old paper, which can do nothing but mischief? Be- 
sides, who in reality knows of its existence but you and me? Papa 
was sure, the other day, it was at Foxden; he has no clear idea where 
it is ; he will simply conclude it lost when it can’t be found—when a 
thing’s lost, there’s no more about it.” 

To this lucid reasoning Mrs. Upjohn made no reply ; yet still they 
sat and sat on, mute as Quakers at meeting, waiting for the spirit to 
move them, until the lamp grew so dim that they could scarcely see 
one another; the steps of passers-by became few and far between, 
and at length mother and daughter were the only people up in the 
house. 

The good Quakers, waiting for the spirit that comes from above, 
probably wait many a time in vain; but those who wait with due de- 
votion for the inspiration that comes from below, are seldom disap- 
pointed. It rushed on the mother first, though the daughter was 
equally well prepared to receive the afflatus. In truth, their indecision 
was all along something like that of the Logan-Rock, celebrated as one 
of the wonders of Cornwall, which in all its rockings to and fro re- 
‘mains steady to its centre of oscillation. However, it was at an end. 
Mrs. Upjohn started up again— 
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“ Light a candle, Harriet,” she said. 

“To go to bed ?” asked her daughter. 

“ Not quite yet,” said her mother, in a tone like a low growl. 

The candle was lighted ; the mother took it, and led the way. As 
soon as they entered the den she bolted both the doors and drew both 
the heavy curtains close, which now her daughter probably no longer 
considered spperfluous. If the deliberations were tedious, it was not 
so with the execution. Mrs. Upjohn knelt down before the hearth as 
if it was a religious rite she was going to perform, and placed the 
paper on the stone, doubling it up arch-wise for the greater facility of 
combustion. Her daughter, like an assistant priestess, kindled one 
of those tiny torches of brimstone whose name is so appropriate to 
such uses as it was now applied to. In an instant the blue flame dif- 
fused its fetid odor through the boudoir and caught the paper, but it 
was reluctant to burn, as if it knew its own value (being probably 
damp after its long imprisonment in the bank cellars), and wasted away 
with provoking slowness on the cool marble. Miss Upjohn waxed very 
impatient, and now dropped on her knees too, riveting her eyes on the 
paper while it gradually collapsed into scintillating ashes. They 
watched and still watched it while spark after spark went out, neither 
uttering a word, scarcely daring to breathe from the beginning of the 
ceremony to the end. If they had, the whole house might have heard 
it through doors and drapery; they felt indeed, for an instant, as if 
all London had suddenly awaked, and was sitting up in bed regarding 
them with its millions of eyes. 

They rose together from their genuflections, but were scarce risen 
when one spark more flared up out of the crackling tinder. Mrs. Up- 
john was on her knees again, and by the taper which she held was 
still able to read the words, “ to my beloved wife Fatima,” in the last 
tenacious film. She crushed it hysterically with the hand that was 
free, and now, all being over, she and her daughter crept up-stairs to 
their virtuous beds. 

There was still something left to be done the next morning to 
round off the business of the night. The locksmith was again sent 
for, a key was made, the box was locked, and the key was flung the 
same evening into the Serpentine. 

The very next day Mr. Upjohn came up to town, having discovered 
his mistake in not sending up the key. 

“ You ought to have got the lock picked, Bab,” he said in his pro- 
digious innocence. 

“ That would have been taking a little too much upon me,” replied 
his wife, with her prodigious brass. 

It would perhaps be too much to say that the dismay and affliction 
of Mr. Upjohn, in opening the rifled casket and looking in vain for the 
paper which was already part of the smoke and dust of London, did 
not affect his wife and daughter. The state he was in is not to be de- 
scribed—for what construction but one could Mrs. Rowley’s solicitors, 
or even Mrs. Rowley herself, put upon its non-production? Straight 
as he had always stood in the eyes of the world, he could hardly ex- 
pect to escape the obvious imputation which the disappearance of such 
a document exposed him to. 

Unshaved and scarcely half dressed he rushed to Spring Gardens, 
where he found Mr. Alexander just come to town, to whom he stated 
the matter just as it was, not omitting the minutest circumstance 
within his knowledge. Alexander, though he looked as black as mid- 
night when he heard the story, seeing how terribly it affected Mrs. 
Rowley, yet was careful to conceal upon whom his suspicions now fell 
with almost the weight of conviction. Encguraging him rather to 
think that the paper would yet be found, he Yocived to see the box, 
and Upjohn placed it in his hands without hesitation. Without a 
moment’s delay Alexander, without Mr. Upjohn’s knowledge, directed 

n inquiry to be made at the shops of all the locksmiths in the neigh- 
borhood of Cumberland Gate, and the man who had picked the lock 
nd made the new key was found without difficulty, which brought the 
eed so far distinctly home to the ladies of the Upjohn family. But 
ne case, unhappily, was not much improved by the discovery. The 
ill bad disappeared, if it had not been destroyed, and even if means 
xisted to reéstablish it by secondary evidence, it could only be done 
by such a disclosure of the circumstances accounting for its disap- 
pearance, as would blast forever the reputation of the Upjohns, 
Men if the nefarious business in Paris was never fully brought to 

t. 

Under those circumstances Alexander and Marjoram agreed that it 
was only for Mrs. Rowley herself to decide what course should be 


























taken, and Alexander proceeded to Paris to lay the state of her affairs 
before her. 


—_—e— 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—IN WHICH THE LADY'S ATTORNEY GOES TO 
PARIS. MRS. ROWLEY’S RESOLUTIONS, MR. WOODVILLE'’S 
OBSTINACY, AND MISS CATERAN’S DISTRESS. 


MEANWHILE, the undone widow had not been wringing her hands 
or tearing her bright hair, either in affected grief for the death of 
her wretched husband, or even for the wreck of her fortunes. Her 
daughter Fanny was still very weak, requiring the most assiduous 
attention. Indeed, only for this, Mrs. Rowley would not have remained 
so long as she did in Paris after the catastrophe. Susan, too, had 
been giving her a little uneasiness of a different kind, hereafter to be 
mentioned. 

She lived in the strictest seclusion, saw nothing of Miss Cateran, 
and but little of Mr. Woodville. Letitia had, no doubt, reason enough 
for dreading an interview with the friend whose interests she had pro- 
tected so badly ; if, indeed, she was not fairly open to the suspicion of 
having aided and abetted her enemies. On this point Mrs. Rowley 
suspended her judgment with her usual self-command; but Susan, 
burning with indignation at the usage her mother had received, was 
not so reserved; and as to Doctor Lawrence, he condemned Miss 
Cateran in the most unmeasured terms, and declared she was fully as 
guilty as Sandford himself. Mrs. Rowley thought the doctor ought 
to have been less severe on others, as he had been gulled so com- 
pletely himself. Meanwhile, the apartments Mr. Rowley had occu- 
pied were by the widow’s orders given up—a step @f which she gave 
Miss Cateran notice in a short but polite note. 

“T wonder what she will do?” said Mrs. Rowley. 

“ Go back to England, of course, and worship the rising sun,” said 
Susan. 

A few moments after the doctor called to see Fanny, and said he 
had a piece of news which would surprise them. Miss Cateran had 
taken the guatriéme vacated by Mr. Sandford, oppPosite to Mr. Wood- 
ville ! 

“ Something is going on between those two,” said Susan, with the 
faint smile of one who in trouble hears a story which at another time 
would divert him extremely. 

Mrs. Rowley was writing, and only raised her head for a moment 
with a feeble smile like her daughter’s. 

Before any thing more was known of either Mr. Woodville’s pro- 
ceedings or Miss Cateran’s, the arrival of Mr. Alexander deprived all 
such little matters of intetest. 

If the lady’s solicitor had been reluctant at first to engage in 
Mrs. Rowley’s affairs, he made amends for it now by the strenuous 
interest he took in them. Indeed, had he known nothing more about 
her than her accumulated misfortunes, he must have been a cold- 
blooded man not to take up her cause with zeal; but here was the 
woman whom he had known and admired in her girlhood, known 
under circumstgnces not without a touch of romance; here was the 
bright vision of the Italian lakes, and his client, too, in a manner 
even in those early days; here she was the victim of a dark and foul 
conspiracy, and not even yet acquainted with the extreme lengths of 
her enemy’s malice. * 

Possibly at his ripe age professional ardor was a stronger motive 
of action than any sentimental or chivalrous feeling; but it is not, 
therefore, to be concluded that Alexander’s blood had grown cold, or 
that at thirty-five he had left all the tender sensibilities of youth 
behind him. It was not so; but in the most susceptible mind im- 
pressions unrevived will grow faint; the brightest pictures in the gal- 
lery of memory require retouching ; in other words, Alexander, as the 
reader knows already, had never seen Mrs. Rowley since he first car- 
ried her banner under the shadow of the Alps. 

He had himself in that interval had large and various experiences 
both of the pleasures and the knaveries of the world; but, as to 
domestic interests, his life had flowed as calmly and monotonously as 
a Dutch canal ; how different in that respect from Mrs. Rowley’s! 
She was already in the third estate of the life of woman. He first 
knew her as a maiden, and now when he was about to renew his 
relations with her she had passed through the stage of matrimony 
into widowhood. And how unquiet and unhappy her married state 
had been! To her it had not only been a stormy voyage to the last; 
but the gale increasing to a hurricane at the close, had left her for- 
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tunes almost a complete wreck. All these reflections followed one 
another through Alexander’s mind while re whirled along to the 
French capital ; and it is more than probable that, for once that he 
saw in his mind’s eye the roguish features of Moffat or the brazen 
beauty of Mrs. Upjohn, he saw, twenty times over, the well-remem- 
bered face and form of her whose existence had first been revealed 
to him by her silver voice ringing through the thin partition of the 
Leone d’Oro, 

Mrs. Rowley was sitting at Fanny’s bedside when Alexander 
came. The weather being now very warm, she had relieved herself 
of her widow’s cap, and she ran to receive her old friend without 
recollecting to put it on. The perfect union of dignity with cor- 
diality was Mrs. Rowley’s reception of those who stood high in her 
esteem. Now her distressed situation gave the warmth of her 
manner a touch of melancholy softness, and in the single instant for 
which her hand was locked in Alexander’s, the long interval since 
they first met, longer than Troy siege, was quite annihilated ; to both 
the lady and the lawyer it was as if there had been no interruption of 
the acquaintanceship of their early days. 

“Once more in the same boat,” said Alexander, the first to speak 
and to allude to the origin of their friendship. 

“Yes,” she replied quickly, “but you are the steersman now, dear 
Mr. Alexander ; it seems my destiny as maid, wife, and widow, to be 
always overtaxing your services.” 

“The tax is easily borne,” he replied, “ which is such a pleasure 
to pay.” 

As she took her seat, and invited him to one at her side, she hap- 
pened to glance at*a looking-glass, and made the terrible discovery 
that she was in her hair. She clapped her hands over it with some- 
thing of her girlish playfulness, and exclaimed— 

“Oh, dear, what would they say in England!” 

“T won’t peach on you,” he replied. 

“At least you won’t tell Mrs. Upjohn, I hope,” said the widow. 
“ And now tell me,” she said, “are you pressed for time ?—I know 
what heavy demand#there must be upon it. If you are, we will talk 
of business at once; if not, let it stand over until to-morrow.” 

Alexander replied that the postponement would suit him perfectly, 
as he had arranged to stay two days in Paris. He had felt how 
attenuated her hand was while it was twined with his, and he 
‘observed too how worn she looked after all she had gone through, 
and, notwithstanding what he knew of the firmness of her character, 
he was glad to have an opportunity of feeling his way before he tried 
her fortitude to the utmost. The coming in of Susan Rowley at the 
moment happily seconded this object, for Mrs Rowley, after present- 
ing her daughter to him, rose and left them together. 

To Miss Rowley he had no hesitation to disclose at once the ag- 
gravated nature of her mother’s situation in consequence of the crown- 
ing villany which has been related. 

The shock was bad enough to poor Susan, who had naturally been 
under the impression that Mrs. Upjohn had done her worst. 

“@h, Mr. Alexander,” she said, “I don’t wonder you hesitated to 
break this to mamma.” 

“T thought it well,” he said, “‘ to pause before I did so; you must 
know better than I do how far she is able to bear this additional 
blow.” ° 

“Oh, I have no doubt on that subject,” replied Miss Rowley. 
“Though nobody understands the value of wealth better than mamma 
does, her heart was never set on it; there are a great many things 
she prizes a thousand times more than money, worldly as people 
think her who don’t know heras Ido. At the same time it will be 
quite time enough to-morrow to let her know the worst; but you 
will be surprised to see how little her mere worldly loss affects her— 
she feels much more keenly the scandalous conduct of people so closely 
connected with her.” 

Before Alexander could reply, Mrs. Rowley returned, not at all im- 
proved in appearance, for the barbarous and unsightly widow’s cap, 
conspiring with her female foes, was doing all it could to detract from 
her charms. It did not entirely cenceal her hair, but it left too little 
of it visible, “ all the gold,” as she used to say to her daughters, “ that 
her enemies seemed inclined to leave her.” 

Alexander did not sit much longer; he was anxious to pay his 
friend Woodville a visit; so, having promised to breakfast the next 
morning with the Rowleys, he went away. 


Alexander had only once seen the artist since their eventful Conti- | 





nental tour. The meeting was a joyous one, and so was their meeting 
now. There was only one alteration since Alexander saw his friend 
last, and it did not escape his eye. The painter was no longer in the 
same old dressing-gown, but had such a gorgeous one that he felt it 
necessary to apologize for it, which he had never done for its shabby 
predecessor. 

“The fact is,” he said in a confused way, the reasqn for which 
Alexander was unable to guess at the moment, “one cannot go on 
wearing the same old thing forever.” 

They then talked of Mr. Rowley’s death, and all the matters 
connected with it, which brought them, of course, to Mr. Sandford’s 
practices. 

“T presume,” said Alexander, “this new dressing-gown is the 
regulation robe for the Alpine settlement. The flowers on it look 
very like rhododendrons.” 

“Oh, Arnaud has prepossessed you on that subject,” said Wood- 
ville, laughing; “he has good points about him, but he is just the 
most pig-headed young manI ever met with. However, I have evi- 
dence now to satisfy either you or Arnaud, or any human being in 
their senses, of the perfect innocence of Mr. Sandford; here are no 
lees than three letters I have received from him since he went over 
to England, all upon the same topic, the great idea and sole occupa- 
tion of his simple life. Would you like to read them?” 

Alexander declined, with a smile. 

“Laugh as you will,” pursued Woodville, getting a little excited, 
as usual, “but don’t tell’me that the same man is working out a 
scheme as finely imagined and exquisitely organized as Plato’s re- 
public, and at the same time carrying on the vilest system of fraud, 
without a shadow of advantage to himself. I only wish you had 
come over while he was here.” 

“So do I mightily,” said Alexander; “there is no man living I am 
so anxious to meet.” 

“What do you propose doing when Parliament is up?” said 
Woodville. 

“Tf I knew where I should be most likely to meet this worthy 
friend of yours, I should travel in that direction, in preference to any 
other corner of the globe.” 

“Well, I take you at your word; we have settled to meet in 
Switzerland in the autumn. You laugh; but remember now you are 
invited to meet him.” 

Alexander did laugh, indeed, and would have laughed longer, only 
he saw that Woodville did not relish it. To change the subject, he 
spoke of Miss Cateran, and asked when Woodville had seen her. He 
was in the wrong box again. Woodville was evidently disconcerted 
by the question. Instead of answering it directly, he warmed up and 
said that Mrs. Rowley had not treated Miss Cateran handsomely. She 
evidently suspected her of having some hand in the will affair, merely 
because she had got a trumpery legacy, and had put her out of the 
apartments at an hour’s notice, just as she might have dismissed a 
servant who had robbed her. 

“ Why, the poor girl came up to Honorine half distracted ; she 
actually did not know where to lay her head.” 

“ And where did she lay it ?” asked Alexander. 

Poor Woodville betrayed himself woefully by the stammering 
and spluttering way in which he answered so simple and natural a 
question. 

“Why, the apartment that was tenanted by Mr. Sandford was 
vacant.” 6 

“ Oh,” said Alexander, his eyes twinkling with fun. 

“ What would you have had her do? Was she to sleep on the 
stairs ?” 

“ You are a lucky fellow, to have always such agreeable neighbors,” 
said Alexander. 

“ Nonsense, man !—You intend to dine with me, of course ?” 

“Certainly I do; and, upon my word of honor, I won’t ask you 
whether Miss Cateran is to make one of the party to Switzerland.” 

Woodville’s door had hardly closed on his friend, when the door on 
the opposite side of the lobby was cautiously opened, and a lady, in a 
smart déshabillé de matin, appeared, and addressed him by name, ex- 
cusing herself by saying she knew he was a friend of Mrs. Rowley’s, 
as she was herself, too, on which account she implored the favor of a 
short interview with him. She brought Alexander into her apart- 
ment, the floor of which was strewn with boxes and travelling-bags, 
as if preparations were making for a journey. At the same instant 
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another lady, who was in the room, disappeared with a rustle into an 
adjoining bedchamber. 

The first lady, who was Miss Cateran, of course, began by again 
apologizing for the liberty she was taking; but what she had to say 
was highly important to Mrs. Rowley, as well as to herself, though, on 
her own account alone, she would not feel justified in troubling him. 
Alexander, observing that she was agitated as she spoke, assured her, 
in his most courteous and encouraging tone, that he was perfectly 
ready to listen to any thing she had to tell him. 

“ No doubt,” he added, “ you wish to tell me what you know or 
think about this extraordinary business.” 

“Oh, it is a horrid business, Mr. Alexander! but, indeed, I was 
imposed on, like every one else—I was, indeed, though the legacy 
exposes me to suspicion ; but never, never will I accept one shilling 
of it—never while I live. I was imprudent, I dare say, and not as 
wide-awake as I ought to have been; but, indeed, I was only a dupe 
of that shocking man, and it is very, very hard to be thought his 
accomplice.” 

The tears gushed into her eyes as she spoke, and Alexander, who 
was accustomed to ladies’ tears, and knew as well as any man how to 
distinguish false drops from genuine, had no doubt that her distress 
was unfeigned. In the most feeling manner he assured her that he 
believed Mrs. Rowley quite incapable of harboring the suspicion al- 
lauded to upon grounds so trivial ; and he assured her, also, that there 
was nothing at all surprising in her being gulled by one of the most 
accomplished swindlers in Europe. 

“ And you see,” he added, “even Mr. Woodville is as much his 
dupe as ever.” 

“Oh, Mr. Alexander, how fidiculous! And yet, perhaps, I ought 
not to say so, for I have a decisive proof of Mr. Sandford’s villany, 
that I have not communicated to any one. I intended to impart it to 
Mrs. Rowley before I left Paris; but I cannot do better than put you 
in possession of it.” 

She then opened her writing-case, and took out a little bundle of 
papers tied up carefully together. 

“Look at this first,” she said; “I believe you have seen it be- 
fore.” 

It was the famous drawing. 

Alexander in a moment recognized and remembered all about it. 
Miss Cateran had found it, with other things, carefully concealed in 
the lining of Mr. Rowley’s robe de chambre ; she related the incident, 
with which the reader is acquainted, of the evening she passed with 
Mr. Woodville, and nothing more was necessary to prove by whom 
it had been abstracted, or the use that had been made of it. 

The papers Miss Cateran had to show him, important as they were, 
seemed of secondary moment, except that their dates enabled him 
to track Mrs. Upjohn’s proceedings, step by step. There were all the 
letters which the reader has already heard of, and all the cuttings 
from the newspapers, the paragraph about the service at the Meadows, 
his address to the electors of Penrose, and an account of his election 
and return. 

“Oh,” cried Letitia, as Alexander was turning them over, “ there 
is one thing more I have to give you ””—it was the work on the law 
of conspiracy, by which Mr. Sandford had made her the means of in- 
gratiating himself with Mr. Rowley. 

“T now see,” she said, the tears starting afresh, “ that I ought not 
to have given it to him without first mentioning it te the doctor ; but 
I saw nothing wrong in it—how could I?” 

“Tt would have been very strange if you had,” he replied. “I 
can’t see that, from first to last, you have any thing to reproach your- 
self with.” 

“Oh, Mr. Alexander, it is so kind of you to say so! But I can’t 
acquit myself so easily when I think that I might have prevented all 
that has happened if I had been more on my guard. Poor dear Mrs. 
Rowley! she must think hardly of me. I know she must.” 

“Leave that to me,” said Alexander, in his softest and kindest 
manner; “even if you had been to blame, you have made ample 
amends by discovering and preserving the evidence which you have 
placed in my hands, and which it will be my duty to place in Mrs. 
Rowley’s. The will cannot possibly stand against such overwhelming 
proof of the foul practices by which it was obtained, and she will be 
indebted to you for the means of oversetting it.” 

This comforting speech dried poor Miss Cateran’s eyes at last. 


for many years, probably since she was a child, she had not shed so 
many tears as Mr. Sandford’s success had wrung from her; for she 
had wept before the present occasion, especially when her conscience 
pricked her with the recollection of the license she had originally 
given her tongue. She had grown in a few weeks a sadder and 
wiser girl, and had quite made up her mind to secede from the 
Lobster Club. 

As Alexander was taking his leave, his foot tripped against one of 
the travelling-bags that were lying about, and Miss Cateran, in apolo- 
gizing for the state of the room, said she supposed Mr. Woodville had 
told him that he had kindly offered to take her and her friend on the 
tour he was about to make. 

“No, he did not,” said Alexander, smiling; “but he did tell me 
of his tour, and whom he was going to meet. _I trust you won’t give 
him a hint of the information you have given me.” 

“You may depend upon that,” said Miss Cateran; “he doesn’t 
even know that the drawing was cut out of his album; oh, he deserves 
to be punished for his obstinacy.” 

The same evening Susan communicated to her mother the disap- 
pearance of the original will, and relieved Alexander from the painful 
duty he naturally felt so reluctant to perform. 

“ After all,” said Mrs. Rowley, the next morning, when she was 
closeted, according to appointment, with her lawyer, “ though I pro- 
posed a meeting on business, I don’t see that we have much business, 
after all, to transact together. Susan has told me what you so con- 
siderately hesitated to tell me yourself, and really it hardly makes 
much difference in my situation. I have considered the question in 
every point of view, and, though you will think the conclusion I have 
come to a strange one, it is impossible for me to dispute this will, false 
and monstrous a fabrication as it is.” 

Alexander fixed his steady, bright eye upon one which was bright 
and steady as his own. 

“T ought to excuse myself, perhaps,” she added, “ for taking such a 
decided resolution without asking your advice—it is really taking the 
helm myself—but there are some points, such as questions of honor 
and duty, which one must always decide for one’s self, and this is one 
of them.” 

“You are influenced, no doubt, entirely,” said Alexander, “in 
taking a resolution, so opposed to your interests, by consideration for 
your family.” y 

“For my brother-in-law, for no one else,” said Mrs. Rowley, with 
energy—“ oh, if it was not for that, you never had such a pugnacious 
client ; I am the last woman in the world to sit down under such a 
load of wrong; but that little man is the soul of worth and honor; 
by me he has always acted kindly and generously, and God forbid I 
should repay him by disgracing his family—in fact, by proving his wife 
a villain—no, Mr. Alexander, not for any number of acres or thou- 
sands a year.” 

Alexander was mute with admiration of her disinterestedness ; but, 
as the emotion with which she spoke brought back the wonted color 
to her cheek, and lent her eyes a double radiance, he had something 
more than moral beauty to admire at that moment. 

After a brief pause, Mrs. Rowley resumed with more composure, 
excusing herself for the strong expression she had used. 

“T don’t often, I hope,” she said, “use hard words, but there are 
cases when even a lady may be allowed to give things their proper 
names.” 

“If there was a harder word than the one you have employed,” 
said Alexander, “ you would have been justified in using it—and yet 
you are still ignorant of half the extent of Mrs. Upjohn’s villany, nor 
would it ever have been known only for a lady, a friend of yours, I 
mean Miss Cateran.” 

“ Miss Cateran!” she exclaimed, “‘ you surprise me—I really don’t 

know what to think of her.” 

Alexander then related all that had passed the day before between 

himself and Letitia—her distress, her reproaches—and the complete 

evidence she had preserved and furnished him with of Mrs. Upjohn’s 

guilt, as well as Mr. Sandford’s. 

He now placed it in Mrs. Rowley’s hands, and she saw, for the 

first time, the true nature of the machinations which had been em- 

ployed. All thought of herself was at an end. In an agony of tears, 

she exclaimed : 

“Oh, my husband, my poor husband! He was justified in all he 





She was so far from being a girl of a lachrymose temperament, that 


did—how could he resist such proofs of my perfidy? It might have 
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satisfied a man of stronger intellect than his—and he died in the 
belief that I was unfaithful!” 

She wept long and bitterly, upbraiding herself with having only 
thought of her own wrongs, and of having accused her hapless hus- 
band of caprice and injustice. 

At length, she wiped away her tears, with a convulsive effort, and, 
concentrating all her emotions in one burning sentence, she cried: 

“They only robbed me, Mr. Alexander, but they murdered 
him!” 

Alexander—who, though he understood and appreciated the feel- 
ings toward Mr. Upjohn which had determined Mrs. Rowley against 
legal proceedings, while she was still ignorant of some of the blackest 
features of the business—could not help hoping that she might now 
be brought to reconsider her decision, but she did not leave him long 
under that impression. 

“ And yet,” shé added, before he had time to speak, “ both crimes 
must go unpunished, at least by me, as long as my brother-in-law 
lives. The blacker the case is, the more I feel it my duty to submit 
to my fate in silence. This, Mr. Alexander, is my final resolve.” 

“ The lawyer hesitates,” he replied, “the man approves.” 

“ There is nothing for it,” she resumed, “‘ but to endure what can’t 
be cured: Mrs. Upjohn carries the day. I retire before her; let her 
lord it in the peninsula, where I once dreamed of reigning myself—or 
lady it, if she can; the last won’t be quite so easy.” 

“No queen in history ever bore her dethronement with greater 
dignity,” said Alexander. 

After some further conversation, chiefly on the singular fate by 
which such disastrous consequences were destined to spring from the 
innocent circumstances of their first acquaintance, the subject of Mrs. 
Rowley’s actual position was again referred to, and she said, in her 
usual calm, and even cheerful manner : 

“ Well, you know, dear Mr. Alexander, I shall not be actually a 
beggar ; I shall still have a few thousand pounds, including the five 
which Mr. Sandford has so kindly left me; and besides, you know, I 
have still a locus standi even in Cornwall—the patrimony I inherited 
from my father. I have been totting up (you know of old I can do 
that) all that I have to reckon on, and, though I shall not be rich, I 
am some way yet from the poor-house.” 

“You include ygur Cornish property,” said Alexander, “among 
your havings ; and yet I have heard it stated that you never considered 
it absolutely your own.” 

“TIT may very well consider it so now, Mr. Alexander; but you 
know,” she said, with a smile, “I am of a sanguine disposition.” 

“ That is to say, you live in anxious hopes of a brother turning up 
and beggaring you outright. Yesterday I should have found it hard 
to believe it ; to-day I can believe it implicitly.” 

“Well, really,” she said, “I don’t think such an event now in the 
least likely; indeed, I might say nothing can well be more im- 
probable.” 

“ By-the-by,” said Alexander, “I am reminded to ask you a ques- 
tion—Has it ever struck you that Arnaud bears a certain resemblance 
to your father ?” 

“Oh, yes, it has,” she replied; “I don’t see the likeness always, 
but cometimes it seems very strong indeed. I suppose you have been 
asking yourself whgther by any chance he can be the lost child?” 

Alexander acknowledged that the thought had for a moment 
crossed his mind. 

“Tt well might,” said Mrs. Rowley, “ for it crossed my own; but it 
is utterly impossible that he can be the brother who is to reappear and 
dispossess me. The old Vaudois minister who brought him up, and 
whose life you saved so intrepidly—oh, to think that I never saw you 
from that day !—knew every thing about poor dear Arnaud’s birth and 
parentage, and, had there been any doubt or mystery about it, he 
would only have been too happy to have disclosed it to my father, 
whom he saw so much of, and knew so well.” 

When, reluctantly, at last Alexander rose to take leave, over 
and overagain the fair widow thanked him for his services and his 
zeal. 

“T trust I have been zealous for my clients often,” said Alexander, 
warmly, as he rose, “but I was never proud of one before; I never 
admired one until now.” 

Only the carpet saw the thought or the feeling in Mrs. Rowley’s 
eyes as she dropped them at his words; but the slightest of all pos- 
sible flushes passed for an instant over her cheek, and revealed the 





impression left behind. She moved with him to the door, and they 
shook hands before parting. 

“ Am I not thin ?” she said. 
was a couple of months ago.” 

“You are certainly no match,” he replied, “ for Mrs. Upjohn, phys- 
ically, just at present.” 

“ Then you think I had better not show myself in Cornwall just 
yet,” said Mrs. Rowley, smiling ; “ but there is no likelihood of that 
until my poor Fanny is much better. I fear her health will give me 
time enough to take my measures for the future. And you must go; 
this is too short a meeting after so long a separation ; but it is better 
as it is, although calumny has already done its worst ; however, you 
will sometimes write to me, at least on business.” 

He pressed her hand to his lips, and went his way. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A DAY AT CLONDALKIN. 


« EN years in Europe, and never to have seen one of the round 

towers of Ireland!” exclaimed, with characteristic national 
vivacity, an Irish gentleman, whose acquaintance I had made at the 
anniversary of the Bible Society. “Then go once more and see the 
one at Clondalkin: it’s only four miles from Dublin; and take a car- 
driver for cicerone /” 

It was last May. I was to have six weeks’ leave of absence in 
June and July. Fifteen summers ago, travelling out. of the route 
marked down by Murray, I had stood amazed at the foot of the ruins 
of a round tower in Montagu, Belgium! Nobody knew its history. 
Guide-books did not mention it. The curé had no story to tell. It 
had outlived tradition. Beyond all that old Rome, or Athens, or even 
Nimroud, checkered with the black tents of Arabs, had to show, that 
vast pile of rocks and mortar, roofless, windowless, purposeless to all 
modern conjecture, had stood out through all changes as the foremost 
thing in my memory. I connected all this with the rhapsody of my 
Irish acquaintance, turned the matter over, thought of the friends to 
be seen and the health to be gained, and ended by changing my pro- 
posed tramp through the Adirondacks into my eleventh voyage across 
the Atlantic. 

Ireland, rich in legendary relics, has no wealth in keeps or cathe- 
drals, moss-covered ruins, or ivy-clad castles, comparable to her round 
towers. Eighty of them are standing; twenty only are perfect, but 
the sites of more than forty that have perished are clearly discernible. 
There must have been in all more than one hundred and twenty. 
They vary in height from sixty to one hundred and thirty feet, and in 
diameter from eight to sixteen feet. Those in most perfect preserva- 
tion are at Glendalough, Kildare, Swords, Scattery, Clondalkin, Antrim, 
Ardmore, Cashel, and Kilkenny. The material of which they are built 
is stone. The cement that binds the masonry together bids defiance 
to time. Each tower maintains a perfect architectural perpendiczlarity. 
Builders of the present day do not, perhaps cannot, observe such 
regularity. Neither Nelson’s column in London, which is one hundred 
and forty-five feet high, nor the Duke of York’s, which is one hundred 
and eleven, is perfect in this respect. 

Thus much I had learned before I came out of St. Patrick’s Hotel, 
Dublin, on a bright June morning, to hire a car to take my compagnon 
de voyage and myself to Clondalkin. Dublin is the best-natured of 
towns. It carries a holiday look—never frowns—and takes visitors 
captive with its jaunty air. New-York men of commerce and Harvard 
men of books are serious. Across the channel, over in Glasgow, faces 
have a Friday cloudiness every day. In London there are always 
notes to pay. But in the queen-city of the Emerald Isle, broker and 
mechanic, student and shopkeeper, wear a perpetual smile. Accept- 
ances are provided for. Business-men have a comfortable balance to 
their credit at their bankers. Scholars have accomplished their tasks. 
Mathematicians have squared the circle. Gentlemen of leisure have 
won at the race, or received cards for the lord-lieutenant’s drawing- 
room. The stately mansions relax from their dignity, and those who 
go in and out seem like the folk of every-day life. The public build- 
ings are cheerful, and the officials that occupy them do not chill you 
with stateliness. The very quays and docks bid you welcome—huge 
stone warehouses, crowded with hosiery and linen, give the traveller 
a cheerful greeting—and churches and cathedrals are open day and 
night te devout worshippers. Tc be sure, the streets are thronged 
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with damorous mendicants, but neither they, nor the haunts of re- 
morseless beggar-women, encourage sadness. 

At the car-stand it was just as cheerful. The vehicles were rick- 
ety and paintless ; the harness older and duller than the gabardines 
of rag-fair Jews; the horses high in bone and low in flesh; and the 
drivers tattered, talkative, and impudent: but still the pleasant 
glamour was kept up. Animate and inanimate combined everywhere 
to make Dublin worthy to be the capital of the highest-hearted nation 
in the world. 

Hiring one of the most promising of these rope-mended convey- 
ances, my friend and I took our seats, crossed Carlisle Bridge, and 
drove down the quays at a rattling pace. We had scarcely got fairly 
under way, when our driver commenced his duty to the “ stranger 
gentlemen” in pointing out the lions on the road. 

“Maybe yer honors never heard of Tommy Moore, the famous 
Irish poet. He told the story better than myself can do. Yonder are 
the shops of the two rival shoemakers that made their fortin by adver- 
tisin’ the one agin the other. So, finally, Misther Flanigan put up a 
flamin’ bill one morning with the words, ‘ Men’s conscia recti.’ What 
that might be Mr. O’Donohue didn’t know. But, as he never meant 
to be baten in the quality of his goods, he put up another bill the 
next mornin’, ‘ Men’s and women’s conscia recti,’ and by St. Patrick he 
won the day entirely.” 

Turning suddenly around a corner of Usher Street, our talkative 
driver continued : 

“Yonder lived poor Lard Edward Fitzgerald, brother to the great 
Duke of Leinster. Well, yer honors, he was advised to hide himself 
in the evil times, because he had done what wasn’t jist right maybe; 
so he went to Murphy’s, up in Thomas Street there, and got snugly 
put away for a while: but, poor fellow! the soudjars got scint of 
him and wanted to take him, but ye see he was a brave man intirely, 
and wouldn’t be tuk widout a struggle, an’ the major, sirs, shot the 
poor darlint so hard that he died in less than a month’s time.” 

“Those were hard days for Ireland, Jimmy,” remarked my com- 
panion. 

“That’s thrue, yer worship; but the red-coats didn’t get it all their 
own way, nor the big wigs nayther, and what’s more they never will, 
by the token of the big prison we’re passing, where they confined 
Misther Train—George Francis they call him—but he bate them for all 
that.” 

Our four miles’ drive to Clondalkin was a godsend to Jimmy. 
His recollections were a continual current. Every street awakened 
the marvellous. At St. Michael’s was the sexton who stole the rings 
from the deceased gentlewoman—-at Bloody Bridge the “prentice 
boys,” and at the Royal Hospital the wonders of Brian Boroimhe and 
the Knights Templars. As we drove along the banks of the Grand 
Canal, shaded by tall wych-elms and covered with a green sward, the 
deep emerald of which is equalled only by the bend of the waters over 
the falls of Niagara, I made a desperate effort to change the current 
of our loquacious driver’s thoughts. 

“You are a Catholic, Jimmy ? ” 

“Yis, yer honor.” 

“ And you pray to the Virgin Mary ?” 

“TI do, yer honor.” 

“Well, there’s no doubt she was a good woman. The Bible says 
80. But she may have been no better than your mother or mine.” 

“That's thrue, yer honor. But then you’ll allow there’s a mighty 
difference in their children.” 

The laugh was against me, and we drove on, the sunshine stealing 
at intervals through the thick foliage, and the westerly breezes cooling 
the mid-day heat. Shortly new lands appeared in sight, then the 
Monastery of St. Joseph, and at last the object of our pursuit—the 
dull, tall form of an Irish round tower. In a few ts we stopped 
under the shadow of that puzzle to antiquaries—a tower built of stone, 
gray with the storms of centuries, eighty-four feet in height, fifteen 
feet in diameter at the base, tapering to the top, and surmounted by a 
conical cap, in which are four slits apparently for the admission of 
light. This much and nothing more. No work of men is so easy to 
describe, none so difficult to understand. Sixscore of these edifices, 





every one resembling all the rest, situated in spots that give no hint 
to their meaning, erected at vast outlay of labor, unfit alike for 
ecclesiastical or social or military purposes, placed upon foundations 
whose solidity thirty centuries perhaps have tried, and defying in sev- 


were built ages ago in Ireland, one knows not when, by a people, one 
knows not whom, who had spread themselves from the County Done- 
gal to the Old Head of Kinsale. Perfection is observed in construc- 
tion. The cement employed to give solidity is unknown to modern 
builders. The round tower of Kilmacduagh leans seventeen feet out 
of plumb, and yet retains its stability. When the explosion of a 
powder-mill swept away the village of Clondalkin the round tower 
stood unshaken. The great earthquake of 1767, which, beginning 
near the Mull of Cantire, and crossing to Fairhead, overthrew towns 
and citadels, churches and castles, in its progress to the Atlantic, left 
the twelve round towers of Antrim standing as before. There is unity 
in their design. They are the embodiment of a lost idea. The-choice 
of material, size of stones, regularity of slope, grip of inner to outer 
surface, fitness of parts, and exact perpendicularity, show that time, 
skill, and labor, were large elements in their construction. 

“A mighty power of larned people comes out to see this same 
ralic, yer honor,” remarked Jimmy, who had left his car and was act- 
ing his part as guide, “‘ but what they sees in it puzzles a poor fella 
like myself.” 

“Who do they say built it?” 

“Sure the larned people know nothing about it in my opinion. 
We Irish think they were put up by the ould Druids: though there’s 
Dan, the scholard and hedge schoolmaster, says he can prove by logic 
that the Danes were the builders; and there’s our priest thinks the 
early Christians, praise their memory! had something to do wid 
them.” 

“ But what say the visitors ?” asked my companion. 

“Saving yer honor’s presence, who’s a visitor yerself, they say 
nothing but nonsense. There was a young spalpeen came here last 
week, wid only seven hairs on his chin, and tould the larned Dan that 
he knew nothing about it; and that they were nayther more nor less 
than towers to hang bells in to call the people to church, though Dan 
tould him they were there long before the churches, or the people 
ayther, for that part-of it.” 

The antiquary, Dr. Petrie, agrees with Jimmy’s “spalpeen.” His 
essay fills a quarto volume of the Irish “ Philosophical Transactions.” 
He believes them to have been bell-towers. His whole argument, 
however, fails to convince. Near one half the round towers there are 
no churches, and never have been; none bear the marks of bell-ring- 
ing: human skeletons, relics, and armor, have been found deep buried 
in the soil within, but never bell-metal; and there is want of fitness 
in constructing massive towers for buildings less in size than cathe- 
drals. 

Improbable as Dr. Petrie’s theory is, there is no other even plau- 
sible. The round towers of Ireland were never for public worship. 
They are too small. Nor for watch-towers. Nothing was to be gained. 
Nor for defence. They are unfit. Nor for the safe-keeping of gold, 
precious stones, and reliquaries. Their shape makes the idea absurd. 
The purpose the builders had in view is past probable conjecture. 
The builders themselves have retreated in the centuries back behind 
even tradition. 

As Jimmy drew up at the hotel he pleaded for double fare. He 
had acted in the double capacity of guide and driver. “Yer honors 
wouldn’t deprive a poor fella of his honest dues!” We compromised 
by ordering him a dinner of beef and potatoes, with a mug of ale, at a 
neighboring eating-house. “Thank yer honors!” was his farewell. 
“It’s the very same dinner I should have had with Biddy and the 
childers at hqme, barring the ale and the mate!” 





ARE WE CELTS OR TEUTONS? 
IV. 
THE NEGATIVE TESTIMONY OF LANGUAGE. 


§ ig is of course no doubt that the Norman invaders of England 

found the English people, at least throughout the eastern half 
of the island, speaking a variety of closely-allied Teutonic dialects, And 
it is mere matter of history that Teutonic English (since very strikingly 
assimilated to the French in its structure and idiosyncrasies, as well as 
in its vocabulary) has gradually succeeded in supplanting the Cymric 
language throughout nearly the whole of South Britain. Since the ex- 
tinction of the Cornish dialect, not many years ago, Cymric has been 
heard only in Wales. Furthermore, it can hardly be denied that the 





eral cases the explosive force of powder as well as the effects of time, 


Cymric, although it has supplied us with quite a number of familiar 
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words, has nevertheless played but a subordinate part in the forma- 
tion either of our grammar or of our vocabulary. 

To these facts, imperfectly apprehended, is perhaps chiefly due the 
popular opinion that we are a Teutonic and not a Celtic people. 
Probably in the minds of most persons the argument, if it could be 
tersely and definitely put together, would run somewhat as follows: The 
English language is Saxon at bottom, therefore the English are Sax- 
ons; the superstructure of the English language is largely Norman, 
therefore all English which is not Saxon is Norman ; in either case we 
are Teutonic; as for the Britons—poor devils!—they survive only in 
the remote fastnesses of Wales, where they hold periodical assemblies 
with unpronounceable names, and are not of much account any 
way. 

The major premise, however, implicitly assumed in these syllogisms, 
is one which cannot be generally adopted without landing us in some 
very ugly dilemmas. If it be true that language is always a sure in- 
dex of race, we might as well burn up our histories at once, and rewrite 
the annals of mankind from ana priori point of view. If language 
is an infallible index of race, it follows of course that the Gauls and 
Franks, the Normans who conquered England, the Visigoths, Van- 
dals, Moors, Celts, and Iberians of Spain, the half-dozen races now 
blended in Italy, and the Dacians of Moldavia and Wallachia, as 
well as the Rhaetians of the east Alps, must sll be one and the 
same people, and must all have originally migrated from the narrow 
province of Latium. For all these people now speak, and for a 
period varying from fourteen to twenty-one centuries have spoken, 
some form of the Latin language. The Romans not only conquered 
Gaul, but completely romanized it in language, law, and religion. 
Italy itself was not more Roman than Gaul in the later days of the 
Yet the population of Gaul remained almost as purely 
The case of Spain is precisely similar; and the 


Empire. 
Celtic as before. 
two taken together are quite enough to show that language is by no 
means a sure index of race. 

But the Saxon conquest of Britain differed in one important cir- 
cumstance from the parallel Teutonic conquests on the Continent. 
The Saxons did impose their language on the Britons: the Franks 


and Burgundians did not impose a German speech on the Gauls, 
nor did the Visigoths Teutonize the language of the Spaniards. To 
what is this difference owing, if not to the different numerical pro- 
portions which the conquerors bore to the conquered? Neither Mr. 
Pike nor Dr. Nicholas has satisfactorily answered this question; and 


possibly it does not admit of a thoroughly-satisfactory solution. Yet 
there is a set of facts bearing upon it to which our attention may prof- 
itably be directed. When a conquering and a conquered race are set- 
tled peacefully together, and a struggle for supremacy begins between 
their respective languages, that language will of course ultimately pre- 
vail which is of most practical use in transacting the business of life. 
Now if the conquerors accept the social organization of the con- 
quered people—if, contenting themselves with political supremacy, 
they worship God, marry their wives, buy and sell property, make 
their wills, elect their magistrates, and conduct their legislation ac- 
cording to the methods in vogue among their subjects—then the lan- 
guage of the subjects is pretty sure in the long-run to overcome the 
language of the rulers. If, on the other hand, the conquerors succeed 
in remodelling the social organization of their subjects, and in intro- 
ducing new modes of thinking and acting with respect to all the im- 
portant affairs of life, then their language is likely to oust the lan- 
guage of the conquered people. Where the civilizatiog of the con- 
quered_races is very much older and more deeply seated than that of 
the conquering race, the former alternative is likely to happen ; other- 
wise, the latter. 

Bearing in mind this general principle, it is interesting to observe 
that, though the Arabic, as the medium of the civilizing influences of 
the Koran, extinguished the native dialects of sundry barbarous peoples, 
it nevertheless failed to overcome either the Spanish or the Persian, 
although Spain and Persia were thoroughly conquered by the Arabs, 
and held by them for centuries. So the Latin, though it ousted with 
ease from their native seat the Iberian and Gaulish tongues, failed to 
oust the Greek from any region, except Marseilles and Southern Italy, 
where it had ever acquired a foothold. French also, though it exter- 
minated the Icelandic of the Normans with great rapidity, found itself 
unable wholly to overcome the Teutonic dialect of the conquered 
Celto-Saxons in England. 

Now, the Franks and Burgundians, in face of the Roman civiliza- 





tion of Gaul, were in a position not wholly unlike that which the con. 
quering Romans had formerly occupied in face of the antique civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Asia Minor. Countries which had been Hellenized 
were, if I may so express it, too old in their civilization to be taught 
new tricks. They yielded to Rome the political supremacy, but pre- 
served intact their social order and their intellectual habits. These 
had arrived at too complicated a stage of growth to be radically re- 
constructed. On the contrary, it is well known that the intellectual 
and moral influence of the East over Rome was greater than that of 
Rome over the East. The position of the Franks in Gaul was, toa 
still greater extent, the position of imitators and learners. Their in- 
feriority to the Gallic people was not only moral and intellectual, but 
political also, Their superiority was purely military—a superiority of 
brute force—and of this they were well aware. Their policy, in the 
main, was, not to destroy and exterminate, but to live at ease as aris- 
tocratic landholders ; not to abolish Roman civilization, but to enjoy 
the good things which it offered them. Thus, as Mr. Bryce, in his 
profound essay on the Holy Roman Empire, has conclusively shown, 
the barbarian conquest of Rome differed from all other conquests, 
earlier or later. To these rustic tribes, accustomed for centuries to 
regard the Roman power as equally universal and stable with the 
powers of heaven, it never occurred that the colossal fabric could be 
really overthrown. The singular policy of Ricimer is proof of this. 
Even Odoacer did not venture to abolish the emperorship of the West 
until he had obtained the sanction of the Lord of the East. Even 
Theodoric and Clovis technically held their dominions by the gracious 
permission of the court of Constantinople. Nor did any Teutonic 
chieftain lay claim to independent sovereign power, until Charlemagne, 
by announcing himself Lord of the West, inaugurated a new era of 
history, in which the renovated Empire was openly to own the bar- 
barian as its master. Such being the case, it is no wonder that the 
Franks, as well as the Goths and Lombards, adopted the Christian 
religion, the Roman civil law, and the Latin language. 

But in Britain the case was somewhat different. Britain was the 
latest conquest of the Romans in the West. Though civilized and 
converted to Christianity, it had never, as I have already observed, 
become so thoroughly saturated with Latinism as Spain and Gaul. 
Towns—the great centres of diffusion for Roman ideas—were less 
numerous and had less social weight in Britain than in the Continental 
provinces. Doubtless, in outlying regions, more or less of pre-Roman 
barbarism lingered. The failure of Latin to exterminate the Celtic 
speech suffices of itself to show that Britain was but imperfectly in- 
tegrated with the Empire. There can be little doubt that, while the 
Celtic Gauls regarded themselves as Romans, the Celtic Britons still 
regarded themselves as Britons. Besides which we must remember 
that, when the Teutonic invaders began at last to struggle for the 
possession of the island, the imperial control had already been virtu- 
ally withdrawn, and Roman influence had been for some time on the 
wane. 

Thus becomes intelligible the fact, to which history bears witness, 
that the Angles and Saxons were not overawed by what they encoun- 
tered in Britain, as their Frankish and Gothic brethren were over- 
awed by the grand imperial system on the Continent: Their very 
regal titles show that they aspired to a more complete legal, as well 
as actual, independence. While the Continental chieftains called 
themselves “ king ”—a title which in those days meant simply sheik, 
or tribal sovereign—the insular chieftains were fond of inscribing 
themselves as “ basileus”—a title which meant nearly as much as 
“king ” now means, and which showed that they did not greatly care 
whether the Byzantine majesty smiled upon them or not. The papal 
power—not yet socially dominant, but already socially great—could 
not reach them, as it reached their Frankish brethren. They snapped 
their fingers at the bishops, and continued to worship Wodan. Thus 
Britain relapsed into paganism, and after a while the work of conver- 
sion had to be done over again. Such being the case, we cannot 
wonder that other Roman institutions shared the same fate. The 
towns, indeed, maintained their Roman organization. But the Teu- 
tonic conquest of Britain was, so to speak, a rustic conquest—a con- 
quest of tithings and hundreds rather than of municipalities. Thus 
the civil law, along with Christianity, partially disappeared; and such 
was the isolation maintained by the Saxon “ basileis,” that, even in 
1066, England was half pagan in religion and half barbarous in legis- 
lation, It was the Norman conquest which introduced the new “ Holy 
Roman ” civilization and the feudal system, and, compelling at least a 
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theoretical submission to pope and emperor, brought England again 
into close union with the Continent. 

These historical considerations are, I believe, quite sufficient to 
explain why Britain became Germanic in speech, and Gaul did not, 
and obviate the apparent need of recurring to any violent hypothesis 
of race-extermination. The fate of a language is determined far more 
by social than by ethnical circumstances ; and the Teutonic conquest 
of Britain is really analogous, not to the Frankish, but to the earlier 
Roman conquest of Gaul. 

It is interesting to observe that the Norman conquest presents us 
with a case intermediate between the extremes which we have been 
considering. Civilly and ecclesiastically, the Normans about half re- 
modelled England. Their institutions did not supplant English insti- 
tutions, but were gradually fused together with them. So their lan- 
guage did not supplant the English language, but greatly modified it— 
modified it to such an extent, that to-day French seems more easy to 
us than Dutch or German. Yet all this modification was brought 
about, as we have seen, without any ethnic revolution whatever. 

Thus far we have been merely considering the negative evidence 
of language. We have found that language is by no means a sure 
index of race. But language, when cross-examined, proves compe- 
tent to render some positive testimony, as we shall see in the next 
section. 





THE RINGER’S VENGEANCE. 


N Florence, years ago, there dwelt a youth, 
Broad-shouldered, fair in face, and tall and strong, 
Plighted to one he loved in very truth, 
A lady proud, whose black hair, fine and long, 
Some said, was like a flag, that waved or fell 
Above her heart’s deceitful citadel. 


To these the days were bright, as days may be 
To all who love as lovers always should ; 
But one fell night a cry of dread ran free, 
And one beloved in deadly peril stood. 
About her house the hot flames roared and broke 
In waves of fire that dashed a spray of smoke. 


Prone on the seat within her oriel 
The lady sank, then he her lover came 
And lowered her to the street ; but it befell 
That, as he turned back ’mid the leaping flame, 
The roof fell in, and to the crackling floor 
The heavy beams his sturdy body bore. 


They brought him forth, all bleeding, burned, and crushed, 
And long he lay, and neither stirred nor spoke ; 
Not yet by wayward death his heart was hushed, 
But seemed a blacksmith pounding stroke by stroke, 
And working on through night from sun to sun, 
Until his fateful labor would be done. 


“ My love,” soon mused the youth, “ must love me well, 


She will be true and kind to me, I know, 
And life will brim with sunshine where we dwell ; 
All’s for the best, since God has willed it so. 
I long once more to see her sweet and fair, 
And kiss the ripples of her mouth and hair. 


“Dear love! she will behold me with her heart, 
And pity me, because my lot is hard ; 
She will not look upon this outer part 
That for her sake is crippled and is scarred.” 
False hope, poor heart !—for, when the lady came, 
She turned away with loathing, to her shame. 


As one in swamps sees fire-flies flare in gloom, 
And fancies them the street-lights of a town 
Whose spires and domes among the shadows loom, 
Yet finds at dawn but lowland, so came down 

The hope-built future, and the sufferer found 
Beneath his feet the waste and useless ground. 





Yet Sorrow brings no dagger in her hand 
To slay the heart with whom she comes to dwell; 
The youth lived on, and he was wont to stand 
Before a church, and listen to the bell 
That in a great spire, bright with golden gloss, 
Laughed from its yellow throat beneath the cross. 


Then loss of wealth with other damage fell, 
And for a beggar’s pittance he became 
The ringer of the wide-mouthed, thick-lipped bell, 
Whose noisy somersets he made proclaim 
Vesper or mass or lovers to be wed, 
Or pulled it with large pity for the dead. 


And now they bade him ring a joyful peal, 

For she who once had clothed his heart with pain 
Before the altar ‘neath the bell would kneel, 

And wed another. Then, for good or bane, 
There came two spirits out of east and west, 
And wrestled fiercely in the Ringer’s breast. 


All the long night before the wedding-morn 

He in the belfry stayed and worked, dark-browed, 
And, as he looked forth when the day was born, 

The better spirit in his heart was cowed. 
The nails were drawn, the beams made weak at last, 
That once had held the great bell firm and fast. 


The Ringer saw the landscape, and to him 

It was a cup, and there the red sun stood, 
A drop of splendid wine upon the rim, 

And clouds arose, clothed on with cloak and hood, 
And, with their stained lips at the crimson brink, 
Seemed monstrous genii who had come to drink. 


They came in time with followers in a file, 
The happy bridegroom and the smiling bride ; 
They passed the portal, and came up the aisle, 
And knelt down at the altar side by side. 
The bride looked up beneath her veil of lace, 
And saw with fear the Ringer’s livid face. 


Then sprang he to the rope to ring her knell, 

With all the inclement anger of his soul ; 
The huge inverted lily of the bell 

Shook in the gust, and, with a last loud toll, 
Fell from its place, and, echoing near and wide, 
Crushed ‘neath its weight the Ringer and the bride. 


Revenge is base and bitter at the core, 
And in a noble mind will never grow ; 
Yet there are times when it is something more, 
And is almost like justice—for we know 
That there are wrongs so deep there seems no cure, 
Save in dire retribution swift and sure. 


Yet meek Forgiveness, in her gentle reign, 
Repays in time in dividends of good. 

Who doubts that, had the Ringer borne his pain, 
He had obtained the noblest brotherhood ? 

For wrongs that are forgiven in our sin 

Are doors where loving angels enter in. 


Henry ABBEY. 








SAINTE-BEUVE. 





RENCH genius and literature have sustained an irreparable loss 

by the recent death of M. Sainte-Beuve, at his modest home in 
the Rue Mont Parnasse, where he spent the last forty years of his 
life, and in which he used to welcome his friends with that exquisite 
grace and delicate affability which added so many charms to his con- 
versation. 
Having brilliantly performed the functions of librarian at the Ma- 
zarine, professor at the College of France and Normal School, acade- 
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mician, and senator, M. Sainte-Beuve has been closely related to the 
principal personages and leading minds of his time. 

In his numerous writings, he cultivated every branch of human 
knowledge—poetry, criticism, philosophy, history, medicine, and even 
politics. 

To relate the principal episodes of his life, and to pass in review 
all his multitudinous efforts—some of which (especially his “‘ History 
of Port Royal”) will occupy a large place in the history of contem- 
poraneous literature—would require more time and space than we 
could possibly devote to the subject in these columns. 

We shall therefore limit ourselves to a short sketch of the leading 
features of this great man, stamped with so much power and origi- 
nality. 

Although Sainte-Beuve cannot be placed on the same level with 
Chateaubriand, Lamennais, Victor Cousin, Lamartine, or Victor Hugo, 
still he has 
exercised 
more _influ- 
ence than any 
of them in 
the literary 
movement of 
France, from 
the appear- 
ance of ro- 
manticism, in 
1828, down 
to the present 
day. 

Sainte- 
Beuve was 
born at Bou- 
logne, on the 
23d Decem- 
ber, 1804. 
Having bril- 
liantly acquit- 
ted himself 
at the Ly- 
ceum of Char- 
lemagne, he 
at first dili- 
gently pur- 
sued the 
study of med- 
icine, which, 
however, he 
soon forsook 
for that of 
belles-lettres. 

His “ Poe- 
try of Joseph 
Delorme,” 
“Consola- 
tions,” and 
“Thoughts 
of August,” 
display an im- 
aginatign en- 
dowed with the poetic faculty to a remarkable degree ; in which, how- 
ever, there is more sweetness than strength, and a vivacity of senti- 
ment which, in some sort, forms a contrast to the insufficiency of the 
style. 

This he seems to have understood himself, having forsaken poetry 
in 1834, after the issue of his romance of “ Pleasure,” which was little 
read, and devoted henceforth all his energies to literary criticism. 

In this sphere of study and mental activity he became one of the 
most powerful and fruitful manifestations of French genius of the 
nineteenth century, and created for himself a position in which he has 
long reigned supreme—a position which no living Frenchman can pre- 
tend to occupy. 

This tendency of his rarely-gifted mind was first revealed in his 
“Historical and Critical Analysis of French Poetry and Theatrical 
Pieces of the Sixteenth Century ” published in 1828. 





. SAINTE-BEUVE. 





Before his time, M. Villemain, the literary critic, had studied the 
history and ideas of the times in which celebrated writers, poets, his- 
torians, and philosophers, lived, in order to give a complete and im. 
partial appreciation of their genius. s 

Sainte-Beuve added to this essential element of high criticism a 
species of anatomical dissection of person and character. 

In this path of study he displayed a fineness of perception, a pene- 
tration of judgment, and a knowledge of details, that are truly mar- 
vellous. With him, we have the living statue of the personage in 
flesh and blood, in bones and sinews, with his noble qualities and gross 
defects 

Sometimes, indeed, he delights in placing the faults in full relief, 
as if he feared to communicate to our admiration an excess of enthu- 
siasm, which he never himself appears to have felt for anybody. 

After his “ History of Port Royal,” one of his best monuments, a 
work of sin- 
gular merit 
and original- 
ity, he pub- 
lished his 
“Literary 
Portraits,” 
and “ Monday 
Table - talk” 
( ‘ * Causeries 
du Lundi”), 
in the Consti- 
tutionnel and 
Moniteur. 

In those 
incomparable 
productions, 
the gift, hith- 
erto un- 
known, of 
mingling bio- 
graphical an- 
ecdote with 
criticism, pi- 
quancy of 
style with del- 
icacy of judg- 
ment, and in- 
troducing 
theories inci- 
dentally, and 
with a sort of 
precaution, is 
displayed in 
all its vigor, 
grace, and 
charms. 

It was in 
the exercise 
of this talent 
that his 
splendid in- 
telligence, 
and his love 
of the beautiful in all its forms, were developed in their entire ful- 
ness, so that in the field of literature which he specially cultivated he 
had no superior, and but few competitors. He wrote much and often 
concerning his ideas of philosophy; but he did not possess that 
breadth of mind that grasps all the sides of a problem. By the ex- 
traordinary mobility of his imagination, and his insatiable intellec- 
tual curiosity or inquisitiveness, he easily acquired immense stores of 
knowledge. 7 

At a first glance at his works, nothing appears to come amiss to 
him, either in science or literature ; but a closer examination of the 
details impresses us with the conviction that his sagacious mind sel- 
dom reached the height or attained the depth of scientific truth. 

This may account for his habitual attitude of skepticism, more re- 
vealed in his conversation than in his writings. ; 

His was, above all, the soul of an artist, the beautiful alone having 
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had the power to interest and excite him. Thus, in spite of his pow- 
erful intellect and admirable faculty of work, which never faltered 
or fagged, he can never be regarded as a genius of the first order, or 
as one of those who enlighten and direct the age they live in. 

Sainte-Beuve was too much mixed up with the men and measures 
of his generation to remain a stranger to politics ; it may, however, 
be safely affirmed that they never had much hold upon him. In the 
changes that overtook his country, the mobility of his mind appeared 
through all the phases of his life. 

A quasi-republican in 1829, almost a Saint-Simonian in 1830, he 
became a liberal conservative in 1840, withdrew to Belgium in 1848, 
for fear of the red spectre, returned to France to write for the Con- 
stitutionnel and Moniteur, before and after the coup d'état, became one 
of the most assiduous guests of the saloons of the Princess Mathilde 
and Prince Napoleon, and finally was elevated to the rank of senator. 

Hardly had he taken his seat in the senate, when he figured as the 
most ardent among the freethinkers and members of the opposition. 

Through all his experiences he faithfully preserved the invincible 
and incurable genus irritabile vatum. 

The time in which we live, however, is too near his own to permit 
us to judge him with the entire freedom of mind required by history. 
We will only add that, in the midst of the pain and sufferings of the 
long and cruel malady to which he has succumbed, to the grief of his 
friends and admirers, his literary genius lost nothing of its lustre and 
power, the chastened productions of his last hours indicating that 
affliction had purified him, and revealed to him loftier conceptions of 
the duties of life. 





WASHINGTON’S WEDDING. 





T is now some years since I visited a venerable edifice intimately 
connected with the life of a great man—old St. Peter’s Church, 
in New-Kent County, Virginia, where Washington was married. 

Let us leave for a moment the bustle, turmoil, and “rush,” of the 
Tron Age, and go back to the last century, when life was more de- 
liberate, solid, and picturesque. The old church of which I speak 
takes you easily back, as you gaze at it; and there is the added inter- 
est of its association with the nuptials of Washington. 

Old St. Peter’s was built as far back as the year 1703, and is a 
long, low building, of ¢ sun-dried brick,” brought over from England, 
as was then the habit, with a steep roof, and walls embrowned by age. 
A square tower rises above the open vestibule, on a level with the 
ground, and in this tower is the vestry-room, to which you ascend by, 
a lofty flight of ancient and creaking steps. Crowning the tower is a 
sort of steeple, surmounted by crossed rods, bearing the letters “ N. 
S. E. W.,” and on the summit of all is a small portion of an old 
weather-cock, which probably veered in the winds of the last cen- 
tury. 

The surroundings of the time-honored edifice are as antique as the 
building, which stands on its wooded knoll, with the sturdy air of a 
veteran, careless of “ time and tide.” On the bricks are carved names 
and dates by hands that have long crumbled. One of these dates is 
1739. On a great tombstone beneath the oriel window, walled up, for 
some reason, is a coat-of-arms, raised in bass-relief—a shield, with a 
“lone star” upon it; above, a knight’s vizard, with the coronet—of a 
duke or marquis apparently—encircling it; and, surmounting all, the 
grinning head of a wolf. On this stone, dark and durable as was the 
marble of that epoch, is cut the date “1716.” Not a tracery has 
grown dim, not a letter or figure is indistinct. The wolf’s tongue 
lolls out fiercely; his eyes glare; his teeth snarl. The rain and snow 
and sunshine have fallen for a century and a half on the knightly hel- 
met and the head of the wolf—and neither rain, snow, nor sunshine, 
has affected the iron surface. 

These objects take you back to a remote period, very unlike the 
present, when buildings, tombstones, and all things, seem constructed 
of transient materials, Another memorial of old times is the grove 
of great oaks around the church. What picturesque scenes these 
must have witnessed! Beneath their spreading boughs, generation 
after generation, rolled the chariots of the old-time Virginians, drawn 
by their four horses, and containing the squire, his wife, and maidens 
and children, attending church. To those boughs were tethered the 


the chariots discharged their burdens—the pompous old lord of the 
manor, the good dame his wife, and the little beauty, their daughter, 
in her great hooped dress, square-cut bodice, powdered hair, and red- 
heeled shoes, which she displays as she raises her silk dress and 
scarlet “petticoat,” as they called it then. You may see her still, in 
imagination, as she smiles and nods, slaying, with her bright eyes, the 
youths in embroidered coats, long waistcoats, and ruffles, who hasten 
to assist her, and contend for the touch of the small hand. 

All that has passed away; the youths and maidens are long dead. 
The parson no more sweeps down the vestry-stairs, or thunders or 
drones in his high, tub-shaped pulpit above the listeners in the lofty 
pews. Squire and dame and parson and gallant lover and little beauty 
live only in the memory of the great oaks, which waved above them, 
wave still, and will probably rustle their leaves in the winds of another 
century. 

Such is and was old St. Peter’s Church—an interesting relic, to- 
day, of a time that is long dead ; interesting, more than all, as I have 
said, as having been the scene of Washington’s wedding. 

The incident which led to that event is worth narrating, and is 
something of a comedy. I hope, in relating it, I shall not be charged 
with “irreverence” to the memory of the famous bridegroom. He 
was a man of lofty pride, august dignity—a very grand type of man- 
hood. But he was a man, not a demi-god, and “fell in love” at least 
twice in his life, like the humblest of his species. This was his sec- 
ond love, and something of r was ted with the origin of 
the affair. 

It was in the spring of 1758. Mr. Custis, a planter residing at his + 
esjate called “ The White House,” was riding out one morning, when he 
met, coming from the northward, a young gentleman of military appear- 
ance, excellently mounted, and accompanied by a gaunt old servant, or 
sergeant, who rode respectfully a few paces behind his master. The 
new-comers were Colonel George Washington, on his way from Win- 
chester to Williamsburg, and his attendant, Bishop, formerly Brad- 
dock’s body-servant, now-his own. 

Washington was twenty-five at that time, and a young man of great 
sedateness and dignity.‘ He was in chief command on the frontier, 
and saw or thought little of the fair sex. But, on this spring morning 
of 1758, his “ time had come.” 

Mr. Custis greeted him, and invited him to stop at the White 
House. He would do so with pleasure, but it would be for half an hour 
only. His business was pressing ; he must hasten on to see his ex- 
cellency at Williamsburg. And, conversing, they rode back, and 
reached the White House. Here Washington dismounted, and de- 
livered his horse to Bishop, with orders to await him there ; he would 
continue his journey in half an hour. Bishop saluted gravely, with 
«,and raised to his hat; his master entered the house; and the half 
hceur passed—the oldsservant waiting patiently. 

His master did not, however, make his appearance. The event 
was unheard of. Colonel Washington was the soul of punctuality ; he 
was on pressing public business; what could be the meaning of this 
strange and unwonted delay ? 

An hour—two hours—passed. Colonel Washington did not reap- 
pear. But a servant came out, and delivered an order from him tothe 
motionless old body-guard. He would conduct the horses to the 
stables ; his master would dine, and possibly spend the night with Mr. 
Custis. Bishop obeyed—the world was clearly coming to an end !— 
and Colonel Washington was the guest of the owner of the White 
House. 

On the next morning, Bishop, in obedience to orders to that effect, 
saddled the horses, and waited before the door for the colonel, who 
designed setting out, he said, immediately. An hour passed; the 
colonel did not appear. Two hours afterward, there were still no signs 
of him. Then the servant came again, and directed the horses to be 
led back ; Colonel Washington would remain to dinner, and then con- 
tinue his journey. 

The day was far spent when the young soldier made his appear- 
ance, and vaulted into the saddle. Tall, vigorous, graceful, and with 
a certain loftiness of port, even then distinguishable, he was a gallant- 
looking cavalier—one whom any woman might admire. 

One was gazing at him through the window—a young lady of 
about his own age, with rosy cheeks, bright eyes, hair carried back 
from the forehead, and a neck, resembling snow, above the square-cut 
bodice. The young colonel reined in his spirited horse, nearly throw- 








bridles of thorough-bred horses, ridden by gallant youths. Yonder 


ing him upon his haunches, made a courteous salute with his right 
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hand (it was nearly the attitude of a bronze statue of him afterward), 
and galloped away, thinking probably of the bright eyes and lips. 

“Colonel George Washington, of Mount Vernon,” had seen for the 
first time Mrs. Martha Custis, the beautiful young widow, who a year 
afterward was to become his wife. 

Tradition relates that the veremony took place in old St. Peter’s 
Church, which we have referred to in the beginning of this sketch. 
The scene was a brilliant one, and may interest the reader. It was in 
January, 1759. The Rev. Dr. Mossom, parson of the parish, attended 
in full canonicals, and the pair advanced, followed by a bevy of beau- 
ties and their groomsmen. Washington was clad in a suit of blue- 
and-silver, lined with red silk; his waistcoat was embroidered; his 
knee and shoe buckles were of gold; his hair was powdered; and he 
wore a dress-sword. The bride was dressed in white satin, with rich 
point-lace ruffles; had pearl ornaments in her hair; pearl necklace, 
ear-rings, and bracelets; white-satin shoes, with high heels and dia- 
mond buckles; and was followed, as has been said, by an array of 
beautiful and richly-dressed girls, leaning upon the arms of grooms- 
men, in costume asimposing. The vice-regal Governor of Virginia, in 
a suit of scarlet, embroidered with gold, with huge bag-wig and dress- 
sword, was seen in the midst of a number of officers of the English 
army and navy; and a great crowd of what were then called “the 
gentry ””—friends and relations of the bride and groom—filled the 
church, all intent upon the “interesting ceremony.” One personage 
has been forgotten—Bishop, the faithful old body-servant. He, too, 
was present—tall, gaunt, solemn—in scarlet, with huge horseman’s 
«boots. With folded arms, and much emotion on his aged face, he 
gazed at the ceremony with the rest. 

It soon ended, and the brilliant crowd flowed forth from the old 
church. Tradition relates that the bride and as many of her fair at- 
tendants as could do so entered the great chariot, which rolled off, 
drawn by its six spirited horses; while the bridegroom, fonder of 
horseback, mounted the splendid English charger bequeathed to him 
by Braddock, and cantered after the coach, attended by a number of 
gallant youths. 

Such was that picturesque scene in the life of the venerable “ Fa- 
ther of his Country.” We see so much of the great soldier, states- 
man, and ruler, that it is pleasant to catch a glimpse of the lover and 
bridegroom. Why not? One phase of the individual—the public 
and official phase—presents only the profile; to obtain the full like- 
ness, the other phase must be delineated, too. The unreasonable 
theory has been to regard George Washington as an abstraction of 
patriotism and virtue, when he was a man like other men, with strong 
passions and human sympathies and infirmities. The result has been 
that he has failed in a measure to impress the heart. 
are chilled by him—by that grand bronze statue under which a hea 
never beat. Such an idea is a fallacy. Few human beings have evr 
felt more deeply than Washington. He loved warmly, and, if he did 
not hate bitterly, it was because his moral nature revolted from hatred, 
the sister of injustice, and his immense self-control enabled him to 
rule himself. 

But this moral discourse is apart from the aim of the little sketch 
here presented. If that sketch be without “ historic importance,” it 
may claim, perhaps, the merit of being characteristic. The contrast 
at least is something. Few men are left of that man’s mould, and our 
weddings to-day are prosaic. Blue-and-silver coats, with red-silk 
lining, are not the fashion. Six-horse chariots have disappeared. The 
dress-swords have rusted away. All that brilliant life of the past has 
faded into the unpicturesque nineteenth century, and the poetry, splen- 
dor, and romance, have all turned to prose. 

But the great oaks and the old church, lost in the wilds of New 
Kent, are still there. Beneath the trees flashed that britliant cortége 
of old days—in that building George Washington placed the ring on 
the finger of his bride. All has passed away now; the stately and 
beautiful figures have long lain down in their tombs, but the stubborn 
trunks, with their leafy masses, and the church and tombstones, with 
their ancient inscriptions, remain to recall the life of the past. 





TABLE-TALK, 


WRITER in The Gentleman’s Magazine has been discoursing very 
pleasantly on “ The Picturesque in Literature,” and pointing out 

the love for the photographic in poetry, fiction, history, politics, and 
art. The picturesque and the photographic would appear to be con- 








tradictory terms, but both words are used by our writer as descriptive 
of the fondness for the minute and personal—for the love of anecdote 
and gossip, and “ the taste for the tittle-tattle of diaries, and the scandal 
of table-talk and private correspondence.” To be accurate, analytical, 
well-informed, precise, or philosophical, is to be neglected. All that 
is asked of any writer is to be vivid and picturesque—-no matter for 
any thing else. “If he borrow the plot of his novel from a French 
JSeuilleton ; pick up the hints of his poem from an old number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes ; go to America for his incidents ; translate his 
dialogue from the German ; construct a theory of creation out of sun- 
beams, and a theory of history out of dreams—all this and much more 
may be forgiven, if he only work up his materials in a sensational and 
picturesque form. The taste of the hour is a taste for the picturesque ; 
and the spirit that ministers to this taste is the spirit of Pepys and of 
Boswell, of Macaulay and of Ruskin.” But the taste for the photo- 
graphic—which is an appreciation of the realistic, apart from all con- 
ditions of color, character, or sentiment—is assuredly a little different 
from this, or, at least, the two ideas are not always identical. But our 
writer so uses them, and he says : 


‘* To know all that is to be known of the mysteries of history and poli- 
tics, to discover the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask, to fix upon the 
author of ‘ Junius’s Letters,’ to discover the sex of the Chevalier d’ Eon, 
to decipher the descriptions at Karnac, to discover the origin of Lord 
Byron’s quarrel with his wife, to explain the scandal about Queen Eliza- 
beth, to trace out in all their windings the intrigues of courts, and cabinets, 
and Parliaments, to explain all the personal rivalries and cross-purposes 
of statesmen, to see how sovereigns and their secretaries reconstruct the 
map of Europe overa cigar and a bottle of Rhenish wine, to know how 
cabinets discuss round a green baize table high questions of state policy, 
to know every intident in the inner life of the House of Commons, how 
this or that statesman walks into the House, and how he sits cross- 
legged, or with his hands in his pockets, or his head in the air, how he 
speaks, whether he drops his h’s, like Sir Robert Peel, or hums and 
ha’s like Lord Palmerston; to know how an [author looks, how he 
dresses, how he talks, how he writes, how he corrects his proofs for the 
printer, and what bargains he makes with his publishers about his 
copyrights: these are the points upon which people now especially 
look for information in works of history, biography, and criticism; and 
it is in proportion as a book supplies this kind of information, that it 
is read and talked of, or permitted to lie uncut for a day or two on the 
table, and then relegated to that purgatory of literature on its way to the 
trunkmaker and the upper shelves of the British Museum, Mr. Mudie’s 
“ Catalogue of Surplus Copies forSale.” To suit this taste, half our his- 
tory, and nearly all our biography, have had to be rewritten; and He- 
rodotus and Thucydides are again the models of &l! successful writers of 
history. The wheel has gone its full circle, and we are again as we were 
in the infancy of literature and art. Anecdote has replaced analysis. 


Men admire, wa picturesque has superseded the philosophical. History once more is 


romance, and biography fiction—only fiction now and then, perhaps, 
slightly adulterated with dates and original letters.” 


But 2 love for the picturesque is not confined to literature. There 
is in other things a manifest revival of the objective, and a growing 
passion for medieval pomp and color is among the significant signs 
of the times. In America, probably, more than elsewhere, this res- 
urrection of the picturesque is apparent. It is obvious in our architec- 
ture, in our art, in our decorations, in our dress, in our amusements, 
in our business. In costuming, our women are already back to the 
most picturesque periods of the past, our streets now fairly rivalling in 
color and drapery the splendor of the East. Men have so far only ap- 
proached the gay fopperies of two centuries ago; but brilliant scarfs 
now worn, where a few years ago only black ones were visible ; flashing 
gloves, until recently unknown; the banishment of black cloth from 
the street ; the fact that light trousers and blue coats are to become 
evening dress—are all indications of a coming radical change in mas- 
culine apparel. In architecture color makes sure but slow headway. 
Two or three buildings have already appeared—the Academy of De- 
sign, Young Men’s Christian Association building, and a new structure 
in Union Square—which are certain precursors of a time when a new 
Ruskin will have good cause for a dissertation on the “ Stones of New 
York.” These, it is true, are but signs, but they are pioneers of a 
revolution in the aspect of things, wherein the drear, the gray, the 
sombre, the cold severity of a generation ago, are yielding to new, or 
rather revived, influences and sensations. This change is apart from 
the scientific thought of the age, although science itself now clothes 
its speech in picturesque array, and, in England particularly, capti- 
vates the public by the splendid diction with which it is set forth by 
a Huxley and a Tyndall. 
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—— A London periodical has been unearthing the biography of a 
lady who figured conspicuously in literary circles during the latter 
part of the last century, and who was renowned in her day for great 
erudition, as well as_for many amiable qualities. The revived biog- 
raphy is headed, “ An Unsubjected Woman;” but, whether it is ex- 
actly meant to exhibit what a woman can accomplish in the way of 
learning, and hence supply a new contribution to the woman-question, 
or intended as a covert rejoinder to Mr. Stuart Mill, we will leave the 
reader to surmise, contenting ourselves by supplying a rapid résumé 
of the story. Mrs. Elizabeth Carter died in the year 1806, at the age 
of eighty-nine. Her biographer prefixes to her name Jrs., instead of 
Miss, according to an honored custom, that once generally obtained, 
of applying this title to single ladies of advanced years. She was the 
daughter of a clergyman. In her very infancy she began to imbibe 
the dead languages, and her severe studies subjected her to serious 
headaches, from the tendency to which she never recovered. She ac- 
quired Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, and even Arabic. Her father, when she was a girl, praised 
her resolution never to study after midnight; but, in order that she 
might keep awake and study to this hour, she took snuff, wore wet 
towels around her head and at the pit of her stomach, and chewed green 
tea and coffee. And yet—a wonder !—she kept placid and cheerful. 
She became so good a Greek scholar, that Dr. Johnson, in compliment- 
ing a famous scholar, said that he understood the Greek better 
than any one he knew, except Elizabeth Carter. And yet, with all 
this, she was fond of dancing, made her brother’s shirts, and would 
walk six miles in a gale of wind. At the age of twenty-two, she trans- 
lated from the French De Crousoz’s Criticisms on Pope’s “ Essay on 
Man,” and from the Italian Algoretti’s Dialogues on Newton’s Philos- 
ophy. She afterward translated Epictetus, and still later published a 
little volume of poems. When Moore’s “Gamester” appeared, of 
which we have a reminiscence in another paragraph, it was attributed 
to her, principally, we believe, because it was so “highly judicious and 
moral.” But, notwithstanding all this erudition, she was always 
“faithful in small things,” leading “a good, womanly life,” and 
“ blended the writing of an essay upon Epictetus with the making of a 
set of shirts.” She seems to have been generally admired and re- 
spected, and Dr. Johnson subscribed himself her humble servant 
“with a respect which I neither owe nor pay to any other.” In order 
to keep her learning from rusting, she read, all through her life, every 
morning, before breakfast, in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and, at some 
other time of the day, a little of every modern language she had 
learned. And now we may ask, What became of all this? A volume 
of poems, which is generally forgotten, and the necessity, sixty years 
after her death, of resuscitating her memory in a popular periodical !— 
and this periodical divides its wonder between her great erudition and 
the fact that “she was a woman unspoiled by learning.” This moral 
is, no doubt, needed—and there is another in the good lady’s story, 
which might well be heeded by certain agitators, and this is, that it 
is not want of opportunity, as we so often hear, but want of inclina- 
tion, that keeps many a woman of to-day from an equal eminence in 
Greek or other scholarship. But, if, among our lady friends, there are 
any who aspire to this honor, we commend to them the following 
sentence of Miss Carter’s: “‘ Whoever that somebody or other is who 
is to write the Life of Epictetus, seeing I have a dozen shirts to make, 
I do opine, dear Miss Talbott, that it cannot be I.” 


—— We notice in the London papers elaborate criticisms of the 
revival of Moore’s tragedy of “The Gamester”—a play rarely acted 
for the benefit of the present generation, though once a favorite in 
the réle of Garrick, the Kembles, and the Keans. Without ex- 
periencing any very lively pleasure in the recollection of this dismal 
dramatic sermon—this “detestable play,” as Walpole called it— 
its reproduction yet awakens a few agreeable reminiscences. It is 
now some twenty-three years ago since we first witnessed its exhilarat- 
ing representation. We were, on that occasion, among a large, eager, 
and somewhat tumultuous crowd, gathered at the entrance to the pit 
of the old Park. This was a small area, at the foot of several steep 
Steps, opening into a dark passage-way leading through bare, white- 
washed walls, and under low ceilings, to that now unknown division 
of a theatre then described as the pit, but in these fine days converted 
into orchestra-stalls at double price. We did not enter the theatre in 
those palmy days of the drama with the precision and order that we 
do now. The last comer did not take his place at the end of a long 


sion to the office; but everybody rushed pell-mell to the little orifice 
through which the necessary bit of pasteboard was to be procured, 
and, amid crushing, struggling, squeezing, and “desperate endeavor,” 
at much risk of limb, and with vast damage to linen and broadcloth, 
the ticket-purchaser, if he were strong enough and persistent enough, 
succeeded in procuring the card of admission. Then, all “tattered 
and torn,” hot, red, palpitating, he rushed into the pit, and secured 
the best seat that remained unappropriated. It was through just such 
a struggle as this that we passed on that occasion, twenty-three years 
ago, when the play-bills and the journals announced the first appear- 
ance in New York of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. The play was this 
same solemn, lugubrious story of “The Gamester.” The impatient 
crowd that packed the house from pit to dome—this was one of the 
current phrases of the time—could scarcely content itself until the 
little prompter’s bell sent up the heavy mass of painted drapery, that 
hung between the eager spectators and the great expected concealed 
behind it. The play begun, and presently two scenes rolled apart, 
and revealed a lady standing by a table, red in the face, with a big 
nose, an unbecoming toilet, ill-dressed hair, and her whole appearance 
dark, sombre, and unprepossessing. This, to our amazement, was 
that Ellen Tree to whom Shakespeare’s line— 
“ The fair, the chaste, the inexpressive she "— 

had been applied, and t6 whom John Quincy Adams even had ad- 
dressed sonnets of admiration. Surprised, but with suspended judg- 
ment, we awaited what was to follow. Presently, she spoke. Was 
her voice pleasing ? No—and yes. Something singular in the intona- 
tion slightly repelled ; yet a subtle melody attracted. The inflection 
was a little peculiar, the enunciation fine, but the whole delivery 
something different from what we had been accustomed to. She was 
supremely English, too—in tone, in dress, in manner, But presently 
the ear became fixed by the tones; peculiar mannerisms ceased to 
attract notice; criticism forgot its office—the play, by some insidious 
power of the actress, became “the thing,” and the spectator insen- 
sibly transferred his observation of Mrs. Kean the actress to Mrs, 
Beverley the wronged, faithful, suffering wife. All at once the theatre 
rings with tumultuous applause. Stukely, the arch-Iago of this 
drama, has insinuated to the neglected wife a charge of the husband’s 
infidelity. ‘I don’t believe it,” is the response. No words could be 
simpler ; and yet they are uttered with a fine fire and flash that 
thrill through the dense assembly, and change the apathy of the watch- 
ing critics to enthusiasm. From that moment the actress carries her 
audience with her, and until the end the assembly is bound by the 
spell of her genius. And yet, as we remember, we went homeward, 
after the play, dubious and reflective. The performer’s art was so 
subtle and complete, that it required more than one seeing for us to 
come to understand and measure it—which, at last, we did to our 
lasting pleasure. They do not play “ The Gamester ” here nowadays. 
It is quite as well they do not. Under ordinary acting, it would be 
worse than a sermon on temperance, or a moral diatribe from a re- 
vival-preacher. But it seems they are trying to endure it in London, 
and it is to this fact that the reader owes this irrelevant reminiscence. 


We learn from Figaro that the late Sainte-Beuve put on 
mourning for any of his contemporaries who disappointed his expec- 
tations. Whenever he perceived that the ideal which he had formed 
of a public character was not to be realized, the eccentric critic put 
crape on his hat, and said, “Such a one is dead, and I am wearing 
mourning for him.” In this way Saimte-Beuve mourned for Lamar- 
tine, Lamennais, Victor Hugo, Buloz, Chateaubriand, and Béranger. 
But who, under such a rule as this, would escape a sort of ante-mortem 
funeral, or fail to find in the apparel of his friends the lugubrious 
evidence of a figurative death? Mourning might not only be worn for 
a friend as an indication of his failure in life, of the death of his 
abilities, of his sobriety, of his judgment, of his virtue, but also as a 
hint that he has lived long enough. Of course, many varied motives 
and judgments would enter into the adoption of the crape. <A young 
lady, who marries in opposition to a rich uncle’s wishes, would dis- 
cover the inevitable crape, like the skeleton at an ancient feast, ap- 
pearing amid the flowers and other tokens of festivity. And so, 
through life, this monitor would come upon us at every turn. The 
beauty would find her friends in mourning for the decay of her charms ; 
the politician would occasionally be compelled to walk under shrouded 
‘banners, and flags at half-mast, commemorative of his loss of place 
or of popularity ; poets would find their failures reviewed in the jour- 








row of orderly ticket-purchasers, and demurely march up in proces- 


nals within black column-lines; office-holders would receive bits of 
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crape as a sign of dismissal; the crape would become a sort of em- 
bodied and personified Diogenes, sitting in ceaseless judgment on the 
follies and weaknesses of mankind. The world, under such a régime, 
would certainly put on a most lugubrious aspect; but every man, as 
he went among his companions, would see a reflected estimate of his 
conduct and career, which, however djsmal, might prove corrective. If 
this idea seems too fanciful, bear in mind that, after all, we very gen- 
erally do, metaphorically, put on crape for the failures of our friends 
—wearing it, it is true, behind the backs of the victims, and often 
rather for the edification of our companions than for the instruction 
of those commiserated. 


—— Anew comedy by Robertson has been produced at Wallack’s, 
and we have sgain the pleasure of commending this author’s most de- 
lightful society-pictures. The freshness of character, story, and situ- 
ation, that mark these comedies, their fidelity to nature and probabil- 
ity, their avoidance of all theatrical extravagance, render them a reve- 
lation in dramatic art. The comedy at Wallack’s is called “ Home,” 
and comes to us after a run of a hundred and fifty nights in London. 
The story is of a son returning to his father’s house, after seventeen 
years’ absence, making himself known to his sister, but introducing 
himself to his father under an assumed name, in order that he may 
thwart the plans of a designing woman, who has managed to seduce 
the senior into a promise of marriage. To this woman the son is 
represented as a German count in disguise, of immense wealth; and, 
tempted by the hope of such a prize, the adventuress readily listens 
to his proposals, and consents to elope with him. Of course, the up- 
shot is the exposure of the adventuress, the recognition of the son, 
and the happiness of the principal parties. This very bald outline of 
the plot offers little idea of the ‘many well-wrought situations in the 
play; it conveys no idea of the finely-contrasted grouping of charac- 
ters, of the pointed dialogue, ndér of the means by which the end is 
brought about. The author skilfully manages to turn our sympathies 
at the last moment in favor of the adventuress, who has been the vic- 
tim of a scoundrelly brother, and whose better nature awakens her to 
repentance and reform. The play is admirably put on the stage, and 
was made the occasion for Mr. Lester Wallack’s first appearance this 
season. 





Miscellaneous. 


F, an instance of the education received by young women in Hun- 
gary of the middle class, we quote the following from a recent 
work of travels in that country: ‘“‘ The eldest daughter, a charming girl 
of eighteen, might be said to possess all the qualifications, physical and 
mental, one could wish to find in a young woman of good position. To 
a very sweet face, with clear, blooming complexion and beaming eyes, 
and a graceful figure, she added the charm of the most winning man- 
ners, while her conversation betokened high cultivation, whether in 
reading, languages, or accomplishments. We were surprised when her 
mother told us she had no longer any trouble with the ménage, for that 
Illona took the entire charge of the household, and even gave an eye to 
the management of her younger brothers and sisters. ‘ There is not,’ 
she added, ‘any department of needlework with which she is unac- 
quainted, from darning a stocking or a table-cloth (so exquisitely that 
no one would detect the spot), to the choicest embroidery. In the 
kitchen,’ she continued, ‘she is equally efficient, and, as soon as she 
heard you were coming this evening, she begged the cook to let her 
prepare every dish that was tg appear. She understands making all 
kinds of pastry and preserves, and even the curing of bacon, and 
you must not think this is any thing extraordinary—no Hungarian 
mother would consider that she had done her duty by her daughter 
if she had not thoroughly grounded her in all the knowledge 
she is likely to require as mistress of a family.’ We heartily 
admired this sensible mode of training, and secretly wished that 
English mothers entertained similar ideas on the subject; but could 
not help thinking that such a training, useful as it is, must have 
interfered with the perfection which might have been attained by such 
a girl in the more elevated branches of her education. Any such doubts, 
however, were completely removed when, at her mother’s desire, Illona 
opened the piano and played with her some national duets, without 
notes, and with the most consummate taste and feeling. Our astonish- 
ment was not to end here, for we found that our fair young friend pos- 
sessed an admirable talent for drawing, when she produced a portfolio 
of most spirited sketches from Nature. Her French accent was excel- 
lent, and she spoke English with tolerable fluency, being also well af- 
quainted with many of our authors, whether in prose or verse. German 
she did not understand ; but this apparent deficiency in her knowledge 








was explained by her mother, who assured us that, however yielding 
and dutiful in her whole conduct, she could never be persuaded to have 
any thing to do with that language. So powerful is the feeling of 
patriotism in Hungary, that hardly any of the rising generation can be 
persuaded to speak, read, or in any way recognize the German lan- 


guage ” 


In the last number of the Quarterly Review there is an article on 
“Islam,” which contains a description of Mohammed, so graphic, 
striking, and new, that the reader will be glad to see it reproduced 
here. The portrait is derived from the Traditions, the Midrash of 
Islam, as the writer terms them : 

“He was of middle height, rather thin, but broad of shoulders, wide of 
chest, strong of bone and muscle. His head was massive, strongly devel- 
oped. Dark hair--slightly curled—flowed in a dense mas# down almost to his 
shoulders. Even in advanced age it was sprinkled by only about twenty gray 
hairs—produced by the agonies of his ‘ Revelations.’ His face was oval- 
shaped, slightly tawny ofcolor. Fine, long, arched eyebrows were divided by 
a vein which throbbed visibly in ts of passi Great, black, restless 
eyes shone out from under long heavy eyelashes. His nose was large, slightly 
aquiline. His teeth, upon which he bestowed great care, were well set, daz- 
zling white. A full beard framed his manly face. His skin was clear and 
soft, his complexion ‘red and white,’ his hands were as ‘silk and satin '— 
even as those ofa woman. His step was quick and elastic, yet firm, and as 
that of dne ‘who steps from a high to a low place.’ In turning his face he 
would also turn his whole body. His whole gait and presence were dignified 
and imposing. His countenance was mild and pensive. His laugh was 
rarely more than a smile. ‘Oh, my little son!’ reads one tradition, 
*hadst thou seen him thou wouldst have said thou hadst seen a sun ris- 
ing.’ ‘I, says another witness, ‘saw him in a moonlight night, and some- 
times I looked at his beauty and sometimes looked at the moon, and his dress 
was striped with red, and he was brighter and more beautiful to me than the 
moon.” 

“In his habits he was extremely simple, though he bestowed great care on 
his person. His eating and drinking, his dress and his furniture, retained, 
even when he had reached the fulness of power, their almost primitive na- 
ture. He madea point of giving away all ‘ superfluities.’ The only luxury he 
indulged in were, besides arms, which he highly prized, certain yellow boots, 
a present from the Negus of Abyssinia. Perfumes, however, he loved pas- 
sionately, being most sensitive of smell. Strong drinks he abhorred. 

“ His constitution was extremely delicate. He was nervously afraid of bod- 
ily pain, he would sob and roar under it. Eminently unpractical in all com- 
mon things of life, he was gifted with mighty powers of imagination, elevation 
of mind, delicacy and refinement of feeling. ‘* He is more modest than a virgin 
behind her curtain,’ it was said of him. He was most indulgent to his inferi- 
ors, and would never allow his awkward little page to be ecolded, whatever he 
did. ‘Ten years,’ said Anas, his servant, ‘was I about the prophet, and he 
never said as much as “ Uff” to me.’ He was very affectionate toward his 
family. One of his boys died on his breast in the smoky house of the nurse, 
a blacksmith’s wife. He was very fond of children. He would stop them in 
the streets, and pat their little cheeks. He never. struck any one in his life. 
The worst expression he ever made use of in conversation was, ‘ What has 
come to him ?—may his forehead be darkened with mud!’ When asked to 
curse some one he replied, ‘I have not been sent to curse, but to be a mercy 
to mankind.’ ‘ He visited the sick, followed any bier he met, accepted the in- 
vitation of a slave to dinner, mended his own clothes, milked his goats, and 
waited upon himself,’ relates summarily another tradition. He never first 
withdrew his hand out of another man’s palm, and turned not before the other 
had turned. His hand, we read elsewhere—and traditions like these give a 
good index of what the Arabs expected their prophet to be—was the most 
generous, his breast the most courageous, his tongue the most truthful; be 
was the most faithful protector of those he protected, the sweetest and most 
agreeable in conversation ; those who saw him were suddenly filled with rev- 
erence, those who came near him loved him, they who described him would say, 
‘I have never seen his like either before or after.’ He was of great taciturnity, 
and when he spoke he spoke with emphasis and deliberation, and no one 
could ever forget what he said. He was, however, very nervous and restless 
withal, often low-spirited, downcast as to heart and eyes. Yet he would at 
times suddenly break through those broodings, become gay, talkative, jocular, 
chiefly among his own. He would then delight in telling amusing little sto- 
ries, fairy-tales, and the like. He would romp with the children, and play with 
their toys—as, after his first wife’s death, he was wont to play with the dolls 
his new baby-wife had brought into his house.” 


The sober members of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, who, by 
way of mental relaxation, are wont to turn their attention at times to 
others than the grand scientific questions of the day, devoted the 6th 
of September to the audition and examination of a report, read before 
them by M. Pasteur, concerning the practice of preserving wines by 
heating them, which process has already given signs of a much-needed 
and salutary revolution in the vineyards of the empire. It is proper to 
state here that this means of improving wine has been in use for more 
than a century in the northern districts of France and in Belgium ; and 
the phenomena thereof are explained by the author of the report re- 
ferred to, who demonstrates how heat destroys the elements of decom- 
position, or, in other words, the germs of parasites contained in the 
wine after its manufacture. Of course, this system had some adver- 
saries, to deny or at least throw doubt upon its happy effects ; but M. 
Pasteur proposed a test, the results of which did not fail to overwhelm 
the detractors with confusion. To a party of four prominent wine- 
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merchants, and the president of the wine branch of the Board of Trade, 
he had served a glass each of wine that had and wine that had not 
undergone the process. Ont can imagine he sees the tasters holding a 
glass in each hand, sipping now the one, now the other, smacking vio- 
lently with their tongues and lips, and throwing anxious and eager 
glances at the jury (for there was a jury, too), before daring to decide 
in favor of the right hand or the left. The judgment was at last pro- 
nounced, and it proved in each case to be in favor of the wine that had 
been heated. It would seem, from this test, impossible to deny any 
longer the incredible results to be obtained by heating wine for the pur- 
pose of preserving it. Now, for the benefit of those who may desire 
to impart to their wines and brandies that invaluable quality, age, here 
follows the process, as practised in Flanders from time immemorial, and 
as we copy it literally from the pen of M. Sam. Henri Berthout: “A 
large boilerful of water is heated to ebullition; then, removing the 
boiler from the fire, the bottles, full, and carefully corked, are rapidly 
plunged into the boiling liquid, and immediately withdrawn—again 
plunged, and again withdrawn, and the same repeated until the heat 
of the glass is sufficiently near that of the water to permit the bottles 
to remain therein without danger of breaking. The bottles and the 
water are then left to cool together. It is to that practice, so simple at 
once and so little known in Paris,’”’ adds M. Berthout, ‘‘ that one of the 
leading cafés of the imperial capital owes the reputation of its cognacs, 
and the prosperity of the establishment.’’ With cognac of the year 
they can make cognac a hundred years old. ‘‘ How easy! how simple!” 
is exclaimed; and possibly some readers are in ecstasy at the idea of 
treating their friends, and connoisseurs generally, to genwine old Lon- 
don-dock port, sherry, etc. But it must be remembered that the above 
receipt might possibly not prove efficacious if applied to port imported 
from St. Louis, claret from Cincinnati, or brandy from New Jersey. 


A French contemporary gives.the following as an accurate account 
of American religious customs: ‘‘ A traveller,’’ says the imaginative 
writer, ‘‘ who dwelt for some time in a city in South Carolina, related to 
me the following edifying incident. The city in question had the good 
luck to possess two reverend clergymen, who had arrayed creed against 
creed, and waged a fierce warfare in their efforts to draw to their minis- 
trations a throng of the faithful. One adopted the plan of sending a 
band of twenty musicians through the streets, with a man at their head 
bearing a banner, on which was inscribed, in letters of gold, ‘ At noon, 
a great Sermon on Eternity, by the Rev. Dr. Whitebread, at the Free 
Chapel, No. 55 Fifth Avenue!’ The idea was triumphant, and suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation. A dense crowd gathered at the Fifth- 
Avenue chapel to receive the words of truth falling from the lips of the 
reverend Whitebread. On that day, his adversary preached to empty 
pews ; but his fertile imagination soon suggested an admirable counter- 
stroke, and he announced through the press that, on the following Sun- 
day, every person who should be present to hear the sermon of the 
Rev. Mr. Blackwater should receive, as a gift, a superbly-bound copy 
of the Bible. In his turn, he saw crowds rush to his free chapel, and 
he punctually redeemed his pledge. Fifteen hundred Bibles were dis- 
tributed according to promise. But one circumstance slightly affected 
the value of the gift. The reverend gentleman had made an arrange- 
ment with a publisher by which every alternate leaf of the Bibles was 
covered with advertisements, the profits from which were shared be- 
tween the preacher and the publisher! I will, however, do the reverend 
Blackwater the justice to state that he did not carry his speculation as 
far as he might have done, for he refused a liberal offer from an adver- 
tising agent to cover the panels of his pulpit with advertisements !”’ 


The great fisefulness of sparrows in the economy of Nature has just 
been demonstrated in the rice-fields of Northern Italy. At one time, 
May-bugs, butterflies, caterpillars, yellow worms, grubs, locusts, etc., 
were so plentiful, that the labors of the husbandman were seriously in- 
terfered with. So destructive were their ravages, and so barren of good 
results were all attempts to mitigate the evil by artificial means, that. 
scientific men especially interested in solving the difficulty gave it up 
in despair, regarding it as insurmountable. A gentleman, however, 
having observed the paucity of sparrows in the north of Italy—the re- 
sult of the exterminating system of the peasants and farmers there— 
and likewise their fondness for feeding upon the insects and vermin men- 
tioned, resolved to make an experiment with them. He got boxes 
made, six inches square, fixed them on the trees around his rice-fields, 
and procured a number of sparrows from a distance to inhabit them. 
The success attending his efforts exceeded his hopes. The war levied 
by the pertinacious sparrow against the plague of insects, etc., was so 
constant and uncompromising, that an improvement in the rice-crops 
all over his district wag plainly visible. His neighbors speedily fol- 
lowed his example, and the result is, that the crops in Northern Italy 
are secure from destruction by the valuable services of this little ally. 


MM. Verdun, father and son, propose establishing atube of indefinite 
Tesistauice between Dover and Calais, within which a railroad will be 








laid for the conveyance of passengers and goods between the two coun- 
tries. An English engineer, named M. E. W. Young, has published 
the details of a scheme almost exactly identical with that of MM. Ver- 
dun, and both parties in the mean time lay claim to priority. M. C. 
Boutet, the projector of the railway-bridge over the Channel, is exhib- 
iting a model, twenty-two yards long and four feet nine inches broad, 
remarkable for its lightness of construction and wonderful inflexibility. 
A load five times heavier than the regulation-weight was placed upon 
it as a test, which it sustained without the slightest deflection; forty 
men, keeping step, next passed over it, without causing the least oscil- 
lation of the bridge. 


The following paragraph, from “‘ Pictures of Hungarian Life,” gives 
as striking an instance of self-appreciation as any we remember 
““The Archbishops of Gran have been princes only since 1730, when 
that title was conferred on Count Bathyani, the first archbishop who re- 
sided there after the expulsion of the Turks, one hundred and forty 
years ago. Since that time the primates of Hungary have been, ipso 
Jacto, princes. A story is told of this same Bathyani to the effect that, 
driving out one day in a coach-and-six, his secretary ventured to tell 
him that some one had observed that ‘St. Peter did not surround him- 
self with so much pomp.’ ‘ Tell that person,’ said the bishop, ‘ to re- 
member that St. Peter was not the son of Count Bathyani!’ ” 


The lake of Pavin, formed in the crater of one of the extinct volea- 
noes of Puy de Dime, has an area of about one hundred acres, and an 
average depth of one hundred yards. Stocked with fish in 1859, it has 
since received altogether one hundred and twenty thousand trouts of 
divers species, which are rapidly increasing. In the limited time 
allotted for fishing in it last year, about four hundred pounds’ weight 
of trouts of splendid quality were taken from it, many of them exceed- 
ing four pounds’ weight, besides a quantity of Rhine salmon, and a 
species of trout styled “‘ shades of the cavaliers,’’ distinguished for their 
flavor and delicacy of taste. 


The Emperor Napoleon III. has his moments of good-humor, and 
sometimes makes very felicitous hits. An instance: one of his consult- 
ing physicians said to him one day during the illness of his imperial 
majesty, “* Ah, sire, it is a real pleasure to have such a patient as your 
majesty.”” The emperor ever after called the consultations of his medi- 
cal advisers the pleasure-parties of Dr. ——/ 


French southerners sometimes make Irish bulls. In a political 
circle, the other day, a corpulent gentleman of Marseilles observed : 
* The French will always be simpletons. Look at the Isthmus of Suez. 
The English would have put it in England. We French go and make a 
present of it to the Turks!” 


Che Museum. 


} iw the middle of the thirteenth century, the glass-makers of the Rialto, 
in Venice, molested by the police regulations, which, for the pre- 
vention of incendiary accidents, compelled them to establish their fur- 
naces at a respectable distance from the habitations of men, finally 
settled down in the island of Murano. And here this art attained a 
development that has made it celebrated the world over. Achaplain of 
Louis XIII. pretends to believe that glass is, in fact, congealed water, 
and exclaims: ‘* Who sought out from the bosom of sand and gravel 
this fragile and delicate metal, created both for the eye and the lips—this 
beautiful treasure which causes the wine to laugh when it finds itself en- 
closed in the mysterious bosom of its mortal enemy, water, fashioned into 
cups, and into a hundred thousand other shapes and figures? Murano, 
of Venice, may well thus play with thirst, and, by filling Europe with 
thousands and thousands of pretty courtesies in glass and crystal, force 
people to drink because they possess them; they drink a ship or a gon- 
dola full of wine! they swallow a pyramid of hypocras, a belfry, a tub, 
a bird, a whale, a lion—in short, every sort of animal, potable or other- 
wise! The wine itself is quite surprised to find that it has so many 
and such different identities, so many colors ; for, in yellow glass, claret 
becomes as gold, and, in red glass, white wine becomes scarlet! Is it 
not fine to see scarlet, gold, white, and azure, swallowed down’at one 
draught?” There is nothing exaggerated in the word-painting of this 
graphic page. The imagination of the Murano glass-workers has at- 
tempted every form; their chemists furnished them with the most 
durable as well as the finest colors; the Mediterranean-blue and the 
milky-white, the veined sea-green, or powdered gold in dots, and the 
tender hue of the pink hortensia. Long before the time of the Caffagiolo 

and Urbino potters, they painted in the medallions of a goblet the likeness 

of two affianced lovers, and on one of these memorials of tender recollec- 
tions, now in the British Museum, are the words, Amor vol Fé (Love exacts 

Fidelity). A legend, as quaint and fantastic as the scene ofa masked ballet, 

has transmitted to us the name of one of these noble artisans. The glasses 

and vases of Angelo Beroviero, who established himself at Murano in 
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the earlier years of the fifteenth century, at the sign of “‘ The Angel,” 
were renowned for their brilliancy and grace. He was the disciple of a 
clever chemist named Don Paolo Godi de Pergola, whose methods he 
had improved upon, so that he could paint and stain glass with every 
imaginable color. He wrote the secrets of these in a book, which he 
kept entirely to himself, intending them to be inherited by his succes- 
sors, thus insuring the fortune of the factory he had founded. Unfor- 





Specimens of Murano Glass. 


tunately, he had a daughter, who was pretty, and only too susceptible. 
A young workman of her father’s, whose real name was Giorgio, but 
who, no doubt, for his quickness of wit and cleverness, but chiefly in 
irony—for he was lame--was called “Il Ballerino,”’ paid pious court 80 
successfully, that one fine morning he absconded, taking with him not 
only the fair Marietta, but also the valued register of secrets. Which 
was best to lose, one’s daughter, or one’s secret treasure? A glass- 
manufacturer might well hesitate, but the balance went in favor of the 
latter. Il Ballerino returned the book, obtained the hand of Marietta, 
with a good marriage-portion, and not only so, but he set up these fur- 
naces on his own account, heading the well-known house of the Bal- 
lerini. We draw our illustration and description from “ Chefs-d’ euvre 
of the Industrial Arts,’”’ recently published by D. Appleton & Co. 





| Wasnrneton’s WeppINe. 


The smallest steam-engine in the world is now in possession of John 
Penn, of Greenwich, England, the eminent maker of great engines. It 
will stand on a three-penny piece ; it redlly covers less space, for its 
base-plate measures only three-eighths of an inch by about three-tenths, 
From the extreme smallness of this model, a few minutie—such, for in- 
stance, as the air-pumps—have necessarily been omitted. Still, so small 
are some of the parts, that they require a powerful magnifying glass to 
see their form. The screws are only one-eightieth of an inch in diame- 
ter, and these are all duly furnished with hexagonal nuts, which can be 
loosened and tightened by a Liliputian spanner. The whole weight of 
the model is less than a three-penny piece. 


In the sixteenth century, people of rank only were allowed to wear 
trains, or tails, to their dresses; but these were extravagantly long, ac- 
cording to the degree of nobility of the wearer. It was usually from 
five to seven yards long, and, of course, a maid or page followed the 
wearer to lift it up. The tail of the robe of Queen Elizabeth of Austria 
when she entered Paris, in 1574, was twenty yards long, and was, in 
fact, the longest example known. It has been remarked that all the 
ridiculous fashions, which have been witnessed from the seventeenth 
century to the present day, are found under other names in the costume 
of the ladies of the sixteenth century. 


The moon’s path in the heavens is not a circle, but a continuous 
spiral, that does not return into itself until after a very long time. In 
consequence of its spiral movements along the face of the heavens, the 
moon hides in succession every point in a belt of sky that stretches to 
five degrees eight minutes at forty-eight seconds on either side of the 
ecliptic, and it takes eighteen and a half years to do this. 
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ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS 


Seem to illustrate in all branches of their business their faith in the old Scriptural 
saying, ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness.” For sixty years the Morgans, father 
and sons, have been engaged in the manufacture of Soaps of various kinds, at their 
present place of business, No. 2rr Washington Street, New York City. Not con- 
tent, however, with furnishing Soaps for toilet and laundry purposes, they have 


invented and produced 
SAPOLIO, 


An article specially designed for cleansing, polishing, and scouring various kinds of 
metals, embracing nearly every article in use in the dining-room and kitchen. The 
rapidity and ease with which rust, stains, and tarnish of every kind, are removed by 
the use of Sapolio, has excited the wonder and admiration of all who have used it. 
Knives and forks, spoons, tinware, and all other utensils required to be kept bright, 
are instantly polished by the application of Sapolio. Thousands of frugal house- 


wives, who have 
CIVEN 


this article a trial, have cheerfully testified to its worth, and would not be without it 
under any circumstances. Sapolio readily removes stains from marble surfaces, and, 
for cleaning the surface of painted wood-work, floors, etc., no other article ever used 
bears any coniparison with Sapolio. It is also an excellent article for cleaning win- 
dows, doing its work neatly and expeditiously. Those who have heretofore been 
accustomed to the use of Bath brick, rotten stone, and other scourers which involve 


hard work, will throw 
AWAY 


all these articles as worthless, when they once become familiar with the advantages 
possessed by Sapolio. Machinists, engineers, and others, who feel a pride in the ap- 
pearance of their engines, etc., will find Sapolio the very best polisher for iron, steel, 
and other metals, they have ever used. Neatness, cleanliness, and economy of time 
and labor, are the characteristics of this new and invaluable compound. In all the 
i of domestic economy, no other article will be found more convenient 
and useful. 
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(=r Applications for Advertising in 
«“ Appletons’ Journal’? should be addressed 
to Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before issue. 


~ SCHOOLS. 
The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
pnmarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental, 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 90, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. CoRNELIA McVicxar MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 








RS. GARRETSON’S English and 
French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for youn 
Ladies and Children, No. 58 West Forty-seven 
Street, will open 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 
For circulars, apply as above. 





YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


A First-class Boarding and Day School, delightfuily 
situated in grounds admirably adapted for an institution 
of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily accessible by 
car or boat from New York City. 

For home comforts, and educational advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
contributes health and happiness to the pupils. It is 
specially recommended by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Littie- 
joun, D. D. The Fall Session, 16 weeks, commences 
Sept. rst. For circulars,apply to 

Pupils admitted any time during the year. 


J. R. BURWOOD, Principac. 





FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


Mile. E. A. DE WAILLY’S French Institute for 
Young Ladies and Children, No. 268 West 42d St., will 
open Sept. 20. Number of boarding pupils limited. 


We beg to call special attention to our 


| ALPACA UMBRELLAS. 


These Umbrellas have the appearance of fine quality 
SILK. The handles are of one piece, and the latest 
and most beautiful styles. 

They wear longer than any Gingham or Silk. 

It has been demonstrated that the action of the at- 
mosphere (caused by the changes from sunshine to rain) 
upon Cotton Coverings, stretched upon umbrella- 
frames, will remove the color and destroy the fabric. 
We warrant our 


ALPACA UMBRELLAS 


To be perfectly fast colors. 

After a long experience (since A. p. 1802) in the 
manufacture of Umbrellas, we must say that A /faca is 
the cleanest, most durable, and the most economical 
Umbrella Covering. 


ISAAC SMITH, SON & CO., 


UMBRELLA & PARASOL MANUFACTURERS, 
405 Broapway, New York. 





ROMAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


We have just received an Invoice of elegant Roman 
Photographs, which we shall offer at less than one-half 
the usual prices. Among the subjects are the prdthi- 
nent old ruins of Rome, 


The Coliseum 
The Forum, 
St. Peter’s, 
Guido’s Aurora, 

And many of the Old Buildings, Statues, and Arches. 

A rare opportunity is here offered to obtain beauti- 
ful Classical Ornaments, suitable for 
Private Residences, Academies, or Public Halls, 

AT VERY LOW RATES. 
The public are invited to call and examine. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


713 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Washington Place, New York. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Invite special attention to 


An Immense Stock of 


WINTER DRESS GOODS, 


Which they have 


Greatly reduced in Price. 


SILKS, POPLINS, EPINGLINES; STRIPED, 
PLAID, AND CHINE 


DRESS GOODS. 
48 East 14th Street, in Union Square. 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS, 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO. 


Coxe’s Christian Ballads. 
Illustrated with 60 Designs by John A. Hows. 
5; morocco, 

Bryant’s Complete Poetical Works. 
With Illustrations by Birket Foster. Morocco, $15. 

The Gallery of Byron Beauties. 

Containing Portraits of the Female Characters in Lord 
Byron’s Poems. Morocco, $12. 

Byron’s Works. 

Illustrated with upward of 200 Portraits, from origi- 
nal Drawings by Kenny Meadows, Browne, Foster, 
and others. 1 vol.; 8vo, half morocco, $7; morocco 
antique, $10. , 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Elegantly illustrated. 1 vol., 4to. Half mor., $20. 

The Cooper Vignettes. 

From Drawings by F.O. C. Darley. Artist Proof Im- 
pressions. 1 vol., folio, $50. 

Dante’s Purgatory and Paradise. 
Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 1 vol., folio, cloth, $50. 

Berlin Gallery ; 

Contsining Engravings of the Principal Buildings, 





Cloth, 





MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 


silver watches. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 











A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE FOR SALE 


Infants’ Wardrobes at $90, viz.: 





t Rose 
t Merino SHAWL, EMBROIDERED 
1 VALENCIENNES Lace Cap........... 


2 BARRICOTES 






The above are manufactured in the very best style, and of fine materials. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, AND TENTH STREET. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE FOR SALE 


Ladies’ Trousseaux at $210, viz.: 


1 DELAINE Rose pE CHAMBRE 


RE Rees at $6.50 
Po 


3 Dressinc Sacgugs............ 
3 Tuckep Yoxe Camaric Nicut-Dressss, Emp’p, “ 
6 ae “e o “e ‘ 





3 
6 Linen Cuemises 


NN FPP sn ccna chibcesdoreananenanexs 
6 Pars Liven DRAWERS....................0.0.. = 

Ol” ii lili eae aN tes <7 
NG os cescandndeceacccsnasencsen “ 
|” LENIN AR aetna abet = 
3 IN “ “ 


Tne above are manufactured in the very best style, and of fine materials. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, AND TENTH STREET. 


and Works of Art in the Prussian Capi- 
tal. With Engravings on Steel. Antique mor., $30. 

The Munich Gallery; 

Containing Engravings of the Principal Buildings, 
Monuments, and Works of Art. 1 vol., 4to, antique 
morocco, $30. 

The Vienna Gallery; 

Containing a Selection of the most celebrated Pictures 
¢ the Imperial Gallery of the Belvedere. 1 vol., gto, 

20. 

Gray’s Elegy. 

Illustrated with Designs on each page. 
$2; morocco, $5. 

Life of Man Symbolized by the Months 
of the Year. 

Illustrated with 25 full-page Illustrations, Vignettes, 


Ornamental Head-pieces, etc. Beautifully printed. 
Full morocco, $25. 


r vol., 8vo, 


A New Musical Story. 
THE SOPRANO. 
By JANE KINGSFORD. 

Paper Cover, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 

_LORING, Publisher, Boston. 
BROOK’S 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL CorTToN. 


Best Six-Cord Soft-jfinished White, 200 yds. 
Nos. 8 to 150, in cases of 100 doz., assorted, or packages 
ot 10 doz., solid. Also, 500 yds., solid, in cases o! 
too doz., or packages of ro doz. Nos. 20 
to 150. Also, the Celebrated 


PATENT GLACE-FINISHED, 200 Yds. 


White, Nos. 8 to 150, assorted in cases, or solid in 
to doz. packages. Black, 200 yds., Nos, 8 to 120, in 
cases or packages as above. Slack, 500 yds., Nos. 20 
to go, solid, in 100 doz. cases, or 10 doz. packages. Col- 
ored, 200 yds., Nos. 24 to 60, in roo doz. cases, assorted 
numbers and colors, and in ro doz. packages, solid. 

_ Retailed and Jobbed at the Witcox & Gipss Sew 
ing-Machine Depot, 658 Broadway, cor. Bond St., N.Y., 
and constantly for sale in original cases by 


WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 


Sote AGENTS, 
No. 61 Leonard St., N. Y. 


ELGIN WATCHES, 








For Sale by all Dealers. 
. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
BBO & 552 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Bronses, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 





MABIE, TODD & CO., 


No. 180 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 

&e. 


In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 
LD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 
Sold by all Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 











New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 

arerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 


HORACE WATERS. 





USE 


paddeus Davids & 00.% 
Writing Inks, 


FLUID, SEALING WAX, MUCILAGE, &C., 


The Best Known. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 


STEELE’S FEATHER DUSTERS. 


Patented 1835. varieties, Wholesale and Retail, 
superior quality, and low prices. List on application. 
STEELE & CO., Manufacturers, 3 Park Row, 

Opposite Astor House. 


O’KR EEFE’S 


Large Winter Head Lettuce, 


Messrs. M. O’Keere, Son & Co., the well-known and 
reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this 
new variety for the past three years, now offer it to the 
public as a Fine AND VALUABLE acquisition for both 
the market and private garden, as it is ready for use 


fully 
THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. IT wiLL STAND THE WINTER WITHOUT 
PROTECTION IN THE COLDEST OF OUR NORTHERN CLI- 
mates. It forms very large, solid, exceedingly tender, 
nish-yellow heads, the outside leaves being of a 
ome tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, 
to be filled by mail, in sealed i es, at Firry cents 
each, and can only be had GENUINE AND TRUE 
at their blish t. Order i diately of 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIESTand NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLEBS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE, 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 

And other 
FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 


WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


_ CORAL JEWELRY. 
The “ Berrian” 
HOUSE-FURNISHING WAREROOMS 


Have just received and offer a complete assortment of 
Fine Cutlery, Silver-plated Ware, Tea Trays, 
STEEL FIRE-IRONS AND FENDERS, 
Plate-Warmers, Coal-Vases, Foot-Warmers, 
and other goods for the Fall and Winter Season. 
nypasemn creas AND FLUTING MACHINES, 
itchen Furniture & Cooking Utensils 

in every variety, at lowest prices. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
No. 601 Broadway. 


BARDOU & SON’S 
CELEBRATED 
“UNIVERSAL OPERA CLASS,” 
“u. S. ARMY SICNAL TELE- 


SCOPE,” 
“yy. S. NAVY” Binocular Marine Glass, 


Extra High Power, 

“U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CLASS,” 
Binocular Marine Glass, Extra High Power. 
SOLE AGENCY AND DEPOT FOR THE U. S. 

FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 
Importer of Optical Goods, 
8 Maiwen Lane. 


NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 


HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 
ENGLISH TAILOR, 


British Consulate Building, 

17 & 19 BROADWAY. 
First-class Garments cut in the 
latest London Style, 

AT MODERATE PRICES. 


** Renew! Renew!” 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


$4.00, and the 


Pictorial Phrenological Journal, 


$3.00, sent a year—1870—for $5.50, by 
S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


























HANOVER 
‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 

Office, 45 Wall St., New York. 
CAR CRETE icocccccecscsicedsjenstte $400,000 
CASH CAPITAL anv SURPLUS, OVER 700,000 

B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Agencies in all principal Towns in the United States. 
In Southern and Western States, ‘‘ Underwriter’s 
Agency.” 





GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
M. A. WILLARD & CO., 
Looxinc-G asses, 


No. 177 CANAL STREET, 
ad block West of Bowery, NEW YORK. 








SENT FREE! 


M. OKEEFE, SON & 0O.°S 


SEED CATALOGUE, 


And Guide to the 


Flower and Vegetable Garden, 


FOR 1870. 
Published in January. Every lover of Flowers, wish- 
ing this new and valuable work, free of charge, shouid 
address, immediately, 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO., 


Extwancer & Barry’s Bock, 
Rochester, New York. 





TO THE WORKING-CLASS.—We are now 
prepared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time, or for the s 
moments. Business new, light, and profitable. Per- 
sons of either sex ay earn from soc. to bs er even- 
ing, and a proportional sum by devoting their whole 
time to the business. Boys and gs earn nearly as 
much as men. That all who see notice may send 
their address, and test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To such as are not well satisfied, we 
will send $x to pay for the trouble of writing. Full 
particulars, a val le sample, which will do to com- 
mence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary 
Companion—one of the largest and best family news- 
papers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you 
want permanent, profitable work, address ‘ 

E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





C HEAP PAINTING— 


roo Ibs. of the Pecora Company's 
Covorep Paint (costing $12.50) will 
4 paint as much as 250 Ibs. of Lead, and 
e wear longer. For particulars, address 
S. BOWEN, Secretary, No. 150 N. 
cost Leap. \ Fourth Street, ladelphia. 





APPLETONS’ 


JOURNAL 


pr PITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





App.etons’ JourNAL is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number attractively 
illustrated. Its contents consist of serial Novels and short Stories, Essays upon Literary and Social Topics, 
Sketches of Travel and Adventure, and papers upon all the various subjects that pertain to the pursuits and recre- 


ations of the people, whether of town or country. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 
Afppletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or the Galaxy, y one year, on receipt of $7.00. 
The Publication of the JouRNAL began April 3, 1869. Second volume commenced with No. 21, August 


atst. Back numbers can always be supplied. Subscriptions will be dated from the beginning of the cu 


ume, unless otherwise directed. 


rrent vol- 


AppLeTons’ JOURNAL is also issued in MonTHLy Parts, price 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annuia, in advance. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 
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Father Hyacinthe’s Book. 


Life, Speeches, and Discourses 


OF 
PERE HYACINTHE. 
Edited by Rev. L. W. Bacon. 


1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Sent per mail on receipt of price. 
*,* Send your orders at once to your bookseller, or 
to the Publishers, 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 
66x Broapway. 
te Farner Hyacinrue’s discourses on “THE 


Famity” will be in a separate volume, with his Por- 
trait on S 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF 


PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE 


WILL CONTAIN : 
“The Unestablished Church ;”’ 
A review of the article on 
** Our Established Church,’’ 


which has caused general and profound interest and 
excitement. Also, a Poem of three pages, 


FATHER HYACINTHE, 


In French, with Translation. Also, “‘THe Dums 
GuIDEs TO THE Potz,” by Maury, “THe MEN AND 
Woman Question,” by Prof Bascom, and other im- 
portant articles. 


FOUR NEW EDITIONS OF 
IRVING’S WORKS. 


“ An imperishable Legacy of Grace and Beauty.” 








Per vol. 

1.—The Psopte’s edition, 23 vols., 16mo, . . $1.25 
Il.—The RiversivE edition, 23 vols., r6mo, . 1.75 
III.—The SunnysIDE edition, 28 vols., 12m0, . 2.25 


IV.—The KnicKERBOCKER edition, 27 vols., r2mo, 2.50 


*,* Catalogues describing the separate works and the 
different bindi gs in sets, » Gratis on application. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


Bayard Taylor’s Works. 


See our new Catalogue, gratis. 
G. P. PUTNAM & SON, Publishers, N. Y. 


G. P. Putnam & Son’s Presenta- 
tion _— for 1870. 


The Bryant Homestead-Book 


Illustrative of the Life and Works ot 
WituiaM CULLEN Bryant. 

With numerous Engravings on wood by W. J. Lin- 
ton, from Drawings by J. A. Hows, made at ‘oslyn 
and at Cummerton. In one vol., quarto, uniform with 
the “ Artists’ edition of a See = 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
By Witiiam Cuan Bryant. 


With several fine En on Steel. 12mo, cloth, 
ex. giltedges, $3; p! » elition, $1.50. Now ready. 


“iL 
Admiral Farragut’s 


COURTS OF EUROPE. 


The Admiral’s edition of the “‘ European Cruise,” 
on large pa ts —y folio, with 40 Engravings, and 
Portrait. Clo mor., ex. $12. Now ready. 

Also, FARRAGUT: "S CRUISE; the popular and 
cheaper edition, 8vo, $3.50. Now ready. 

*,* This elegant volume, printed for subscribers, is 
now ‘first published for general sale. Itisa very read- 
able account of that notable and significant cruise. 

*,* For other attractive gift-books see Putnam & 
Son's C atalogue. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
t.—THE MYSTIC BELL. A beautiful new 7. by 
I. Kuntzé. Illustrated. 16mo 1.2 
2—WHAT MAKES ME GROW? or, Walks and 
Talks with Amy Dudley. x6mo. ‘$1.00. 
3—NETTIE RENTON. An excellent Christmas 
story, similar to Dickens’s Christmas Carol. 
16mo. $1.25. 








A BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL. 
G.P. PUTNAM & CO. 


Have now ready, 


FAIR HARVARD: 


A Story of American College-Life. 

‘ By a Harvarp GRADUATE. 

z2mo, cloth, - - - - $r.50. 

*,* This story, illustrative of the manners and cus- 
toms of college-life, particularly of Harvard, is emi- 
nently lively and readable, and will be a general favorite 
with college students and graduates everywhere—as 
well as with their fair friends. 


—_——_ 


CHRISTOPHER KENRICK: 


His Lire AND ADVENTURES. 
A New Novel of English Country-Life. 

12mo,  - - - - - - - - $1.75. 
*,* The ‘construction of this story is peculiar and 
almost unique. It is an admirable picture of certain 
hases of English life, connected with the Press, the 
rama, and the Fine Arts. Asa story, the interest is 
well sustained, and the tone of the book is pure and 
sensible, 





1m. 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s New Work. 


NOTES IN ENGLAND & ITALY. 


By Mrs. HAWTHORNE. 
Elegantly printed, large r2mo, 550 pp. Price, $2.00. 
*,* This book will be a delight to all readers of cul- 
tivated taste, and especially to those who have travelled 
in England and Italy. 


THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 


A very attractive and readable book of Popular Science. 
By Prof. Scuete pz VERE. r12mo, $1.75. 
*,* Just the book for family reading. 





The other Popular New Novels of the Season, 
RECENTLY PuBLISHED. 
IV.—ON THE EDGE OF mi} STORM. By 
the author of “‘ M’lle. Mori ramo, $1.75. 
ees aes DE STAEL.. ‘By Amley Bolté. 
1.50. 
VI.—THE AMAZON, By Dingelstedt. $r.50. 
beams SEVERIN. By Mme, Aug’s Craven. 
1.50. 
VIII.—BLINDPITS. A Story of Scottish Life. 4th 
edition, 12mo, $1.75. 


“* At the head of the Magazines of the day.” 
—Norwalk Gazette. 

“* Preéminent among the Monthlies.””—Buf- 
falo Com. Acvertiser. 


PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE, 
1870, 


PUBLISHED BY THE PUTNAM MAGAZINE COMPANY. 
[Among the Shareholders are Mr. Witt1am CULLEN 
Bryant, and several practical business men.] 

The Contributors include the ablest and most popular 
writers in every section. 

We intend that this Magazine’shall be 


‘* Wide-awake, Pure, Practical, Entertaining,” 
And such as an intelligent family “cannot 
afford to do without.” 

[FF SOLID INFORMATION on all matters 
connected with the WorLp’s Procress in Literature, 
Science, Art, Domestic Economy, the Art of Living, 
the comforts of Travelling. Social Science, National In- 
terests, and Individual Rights—will be cially culti- 
vated as distinctive features of PuTNAM’s MAGAZINE, 

Each Subscriber remitting $4, will receive one of 
the receipts prepared for 

50,000 SUBSCRIBERS, 
With a Cou attached, good for One Dollar on ac- 
count of orders for any Book or Periodical published in 
the United States. 

*,* Remittances should be in registered letters or 
by Post Office orders. Address 


PUTNAM MAGAZINE Co., 
66: Broapway, New York. 
“ The admirable plan of this publication takes in all 
topics of modern thought and study, while every sub- 
treated with 


ject is invariably ability.” —A any Even- 
ing Fournal, 








“* Periodical Literature has so increased and muil- 
tiplied on the face of the earth, that a wise and careful 
selection of the best things is truly a Pee benefac- 
tion.”"—AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN, Philadelphia. 

“ The best of all our eclectic publications.” —THE 
Nation, New York. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


(Of which more than One Hundred Volumes 
have been issued), 
Has received the commendation of Judge Story, C - 4 
cellor Kent, President Adams, Historians 5S 
Prescott, Bancroft, and Ticknor, Rev. Henry on 
Beecher, and many others; and it admittedly **con- 
tinues to stand at the head of its class.” 


It is issued every Saturday, 
Giving fifty-two numbers, of sixty-four pages each, or 
more than THREE THOUSAND double-column octavo 
pages of reading matter yearly; enabling it to present, 
with a satisfactory completeness nowhere else attempt- 
ed, the Best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, TALES, 
Poetry, ScrenTIFIC, BIOGRAPHICAL, HisTORICAL, and 
PouiticAL INFORMATION, gathered from the entire 
body of English periodical literature, and from the pens 
of the ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


EXTRACTS FROM RECENT NOTICES. 


From Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER. 

**Were I, in view of all the competitors that are 
now in the field, to choose, I should certainly choose 
Tue Livinc AGE. . Nor is there, in any library 
that I know of, so much instructive and entertaining 
reading in the same number of volumes.” 

From the Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 

“The Nation (N. Y.), in saying that Tae Livinc 
AGE is ‘the best of all our eclectic publications,’ ex- 
presses our own views. It is a model which many have 
attempted to imitate, but by their failure only made its 
pre€minent merits more conspicuous.’ 

From the New-York Times. 

“The taste, judgment, and wise tact displayed in 
the selection of articles are above all praise, because 
they have never been equalled.” 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“A constant reader of ‘ Littell’ is ever enjoying lit, 

erary advantages obtainable through no other source.” 
From the Philadelphia Press. 

“Tue Livinc AGE continues to stand at the head 
of its class.” 

From the Round Table, New York. 

“There is no other publication which gives its 
readers so much of the best quality of the leading Eng- 
lish magazines and reviews. 

From the Richmond Whig. 

“If a man were to read Littell’s magazine regularly 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on all 
- rominent subjects in the general field of human 

owledge.”’ 
From the Mobile Advertiser and Regis 

“ Litrety’s Livinc Ace, although ena 
most costly of our periodicals, is really one of the - han 
est—if not the very cheapest—that can be had, whether 
the quaiity or quantity of the literary matter furnisheé 
be considered.” 

From the ///inois State Journal. 

“Tt has more real solid worth, more useful informa- 
tion, than any similar publication we know of. The 
ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest 
poetry, of the English language, are here gathered 
together.” 

From The Pacific, San Francisco, 

“Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it a 
great advantage over its monthly contemporaries, in the 
spirit and fre: ckeam of its contents.’ 

From the Chicago Daily Republican. 

* Litrety’s Livinc AGE is the oldest, and by far 
the best, concentration of choice periodical literature 
printed in this country. It occupies a field filled 
ether periodical. The subscriber to Litted/ finds "ime 
self in possession, at the end of the year, of four large 
volumes of such reading as can be ‘Senined i in no other 
form, and comprising selections from every department 
of science, art, philveophy, and belles-leitres Those 
who desire a THOROUGH COMPENDIUM OF ALL THAT 1S 
ADMIRABLE AND NOTEWORTHY IN THE LITERARY 
WORLD, will be spared the trouble of wading through 
the sea of reviews and magazines published abroad ; fr 
they will find the essence of all compacted and concen- 
trated here.” 

Published weekly, at $8.00 « oo a year, /ree of posta, 
An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a C ub 
of Five New Subscribers. Address, 


LITTELL & GAY, 
30 Bromrtecp St., Boston, 


The best Home and Foreign Literature at 
Club Prices. 


For Zen Dollars, Lirre.t’s Livinc Ace, weekly, 
containing the cream of Foreign Peri Literature, 
and either one of the leading magazines of Home Lit- 
erature named below, will be sent to one address for one 


viz. : 

Harrer’s MontHLy a WEEKLY or Bazar), THE 

Attantic Montuiy, Putnam's or Lippincott’s 

Montuty, THe GaLaxy, or AppLetons’ JouRNAL 
weekly); or, for $8.50, Tur Living Ace and THe 
VERSIDE MaGazing. Address as above. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue # Prate Watcues 
MADE BY THE 


American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 


Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 

In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers gueniy. 


T.B. BYNNER & co., 


WATCHES AN D JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
T. B. Bywner, , ? 
F. F. Quixrano. NEW YORK. 
Price Lists sent to the trade, on application. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0. 
Have made a 
GREAT REDUCTION 


Tea Sets, 


IN PRICES 


Dinner SETs, 
Mantex Vases, Bisque Ficures, 
Bronzes, GLASSWARE. 
747 Broadway, 


Five Doors below Eighth Street. 


STORE Rv? THROUGH TO MERCER. 


ivo R iD Ee 
KNIFE-HANDLES, 


EQUAL IN 


BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


TO THE 


Genuine Ivory,, 


AND AT 


HALF THE PRICE. 





This material is guaranteed to 


Resist the Action of Heat and Cold, 


Whether of water or of the atmosphere. 





FOR ALL DEALERS. 


J. RUSSELL & CO., 


Green River Cutlery Works, 


SALE BY 


83 BEEKMAN STREET, 


C.G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502 & 504 BROADWAY, 


Invite attention during the season to their Stock of 
Ladies’ Furs, 
Gents’ Furs, 
Fur Robes, 
And Skins. 





They also offer a very Elegant Assortment of Novel- 
ties in 


SEAL & ASTRAKHAN 


SACQUES, TURBANS, 


BOAS, TIES, etc. 


WOOL-LINED 
OVERSHOES, 
RUBBER 
BOOTS, SHOES, 
%c.., 


D. HODGMAN’S 


Cor. Maiden Lane & Nassau St., 








NEW YORK. 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
STEREOPTICONS, 


Dissolving-View Apparatus, 
For Public Exhibitions, Sunday-Schools, and Families, 
with elegantly-colored 
PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS ON GLASS. 
[Se SEND FOR CATALOGUE. &&} 

T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau St., New Y ork. 








D. APPLETON & CO., 90, 92 


‘Splendid Gift- Books 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON, 


IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED BY 


& 94 GRAND St., NEw YORK. 





The Goethe Gallery ; 

Containing Fifty superb Illustrations, engraved on 
Steel, representing Characters from Goethe’s Works. 
x superb volume, imperial 8vo, full morocco, $20. 


In Fairy-Land: 

Pictures from the Elf-World. By Richard Doyle. With 
a Poem by W. Allingham. In folio, with 16 Plates, 
containing 36 Designs printed in colors. Price, $15. 


The Land and its Story; 

Or, the Sacred Historical Geography of Palestine. By 
N. C. Burt, D. D. Elegantly Illustrated with Map 
Sketches, Charts, and Engrayings. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth, $3.50; in half morocco, $5.00. 


The Church’s Floral Calendar. 
A superb Illumi d Volume, c 
Prose Extracts. Each page qunmmented. 
minated cloth, $1o. 


The Poet and the Painter; 

Or, Gems ot Art and Song. An imperial 8vo volume 
of 400 pages, containing choice selections from the 
English Poets, and superbly illustrated with Ninety- 
nine large Steel Engravings, printed in the most per- 
fect manner, on the page with the text. Full mo- 
rocco, aan, 20. 


g Poetical and 
4to. Illu- 





| The Schiller Gallery ; 

Comprising Fifty superb Illustrations, engraved 02 
Steel, representing Characters from the Works of 
Friedrich Schiller. x vol., 8vo, full morocco, an- 
tique, $20. 


Woodside and Seaside. 

Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. An elegant small 4to 
vol., 96 pages, richly and fully illustrated with En- 
gravings from Drawings by Birket Foster, Hows, 
and others. New edition, for 1870. Cloth, gilt edges, 
$4; morocco, extra, $8. 


Chefs-d’CEuvre of the Industrial Arts. 

By Philippe Burtz. Pottery and Porcelain, Glass, 
Enamel, Metal, Goldsmith’s Work, Jewelry, and 
Tapestry. With 52 full-page and numerous smaller 
Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 


Underground Life; 

Or, Mines and Miners. By L. Simonin. Translated 
by H. W. Bristow. IWustrated with 160 Engravings 
on Wood, 20 Maps, and ro Plates of Metals and Min- 
erals in Chromo-lithography. 1 vol., 8vo, $18; half 
calf, $ar; full calf, $24. 





The Household Book of Poetry. 
By Chas. A. Dana. Illustrated Edition. 
8vo, antique morocco, $15. 


1 vol., royal 










Express. 
measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 





NEW YORK. 





Lady's _Trousseau 


“C” for $250. 








6 Muanmt Crmemees......ccbecceccccscccccccccccs at eit Dis. OF scossescetncantelinsnteseqeetedanlepbaied $15.00 
6 Linen pewseccceccceccoceccscocces 8 GOD ccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccccess 30.00 
6 Pairs Musuin DRAWERS pecseeseccesccosooccs SF DGD cccccnccdsceccoccccessoucusecceecectccess 15.00 
eo. * Lem = =—_ ccc ccccccccccccccccs CF GBD ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscsccocccecee 27.00 
3 Pratn Cotton SkIRTS sececosoucssesesccssesse © OED ccccecoceccescoseveteedocoeecoseoseanenss 7-50 
3 TuckED CC ——C_Ppmetececcccccoscsencese BS OGD cccccccdcccccccescccccccccccscoesossscece 10.50 
3 CC pw ewecccccccccccecseses CF GED ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccseccecocee 12.00 
3 Musun Nicut-DRessES............-...--+--- SF BOD cacesccsencouentecncontetesenhqueneonseee 15.00 
3 TuckED Camaric NiGHT- Dresses © Ge cancaiecscentnesenessenthionananial 19.50 
3 Emsr’p , tk © BO.0D ccccccccccccececcccccecccccccccescscecces 30.00 
2 Fuaxnnet Skirts, Empr’D..........--..- BS GED cccosccccedveconccscscecesesondivestaness 16,00 
3 Corser Covers .......-... FED ccccccccccccccccccceccccesccccsccesecesss 18.00 
3 Dressinc SACQUES..........- SF DD cvcccccccccccscccocascescccscosoeseessess 16.50 
rt Detainee RoBe DE CHAMBRE.........------02-eeeeeeeeeeees eeecesee cosensecceensbcennetesounn 18.00 

$250.00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit may be had upon application, or will be sent C. O. D. by 
Every article is made in the best manner, and from the best materials. 


Complete directions for Self- 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


& 467 Broapway, corner of Grand St: 


Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St. 























